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We  Invite 


Bverj  student  to  visit  our  Electric  Plant  and  Underground  Tun- 
nel. Ushers  will  gladly  show  you  through  and  explain.  Please 
ask  for  a  ticket  at  the  of&ce  and  mention  this  invitation. 

The  Acknowledged  Headquarters  for 

Slothing,  Hats,  Shoes,  &ents'  Furnishings,  Etc. 
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DEERING  GORN  BINDER. 

The  only  Practical,  Successful  Corn  Harvester  and  Binder  made,  and  the  only  one 
to  which  a  Bundle  Carrier  can  be  successfully  applied. 

BINDS  THE  GORN  LYING  UPON  A  HORIZONTilL  BINOEI)  TABLE 

Instead  of  wasting  a  full  horse  power,  crushing  fodder  and  breaking  off  ears  in  at- 
tempting to  pack  and  bind  the  top-heavy  stocks  as  they  stand  upright. 


Deering  Horizontal  Ball  Bearing  Corn  Binder  with  Bundle  Carrier. 


This  machine  cuts  on  an  average  of  an  acre  an  hour,  puts  the  corn  in  shape  where 
it  cures  well,  handles  easily  and  can  be  husked  from  the  sheaf  without  cutting  the  band. 
The  Deering  Corn  Binder  is  one  horse  lighter  in  draft  than  the  vertical  machines,  does 
cleaner,  quicker  work,  and  does  not  break  off  the  ears  as  they  do. 

The  Deering  Corn  Binder  with  Bundle  Carrier  lays  the  bundles,  butts  one  way,  lengthwise  of  the  rows.  The 
binder  table  is  so  close  to  the  ground  that  the  bundles  drop  easily  only  a  few  inches,  without  violence.  Vertical  ma- 
chines made  by  competitors  throw  their  bundles  violently  into  a  carrier  and  dump  them,  heads  to  butts,  across  the  rows, 
breaking  off  ears  and  doubling  the  labor  of  shocking, 

The  corn  harvests  of  1896  and  1897  witnessed  a  sweeping  run  of  victories  for  the  Deering  Horizontal  Corn 
Binder,  and  convinced  the  farming  public  that  the  vertical  principle  of  competing  machines  was  radically  wrong  and 
wasteful. 

Send  for  circulars  and  mention  this  publication. 

OBBRING  HARVESTER  CO., 
Fullerton  and  Clyliorii  A^es.  CHICAOO, 
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WIe  sell  strictly  for  cash  and  at  one  price  to  all. 
Our  business  is  done  on  a  small  profit  rapidly  repeated 
plan,  and  vvze  can  not  afford  to  give  anyone  10%  Dis- 
count.   Do  yourself  the  justice  to  investigate. 
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SMITH'S  HOME  ACADEMY  OF  DANCING 


Southeast  Corner  Fourth  and  Lon§:  Streets. 


Thoroughly  Or§:anized,  Strictly  Private  School  for  Dancing,  De- 
portment, Elocution  and  Physical  Culture. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS'  CLASSES. 


Drawing 
Instruments, 

Dairy 
Instruments, 

Meteoroligical 
Instruments, 

Optical 
Instruments. 


Special  Attention  to  Testing  the  Eyes, 
and  Filling  Oculists'  Prescriptions. 


♦*  When  it  comes  from  Cole's 
it  is  Correct." 


H.  COLE, 

82  North  High  Street.  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


THE  CITIZENS'  SAVINGS  BANK- 


JOHN  BEATTY,  President. 
A.  D.  RODGERS,  Treasurer. 


E.  L.  HINMAN,  Vice  President. 

FRANK  R.  SHINN,  Secretary  and  Cashier. 


98  North  High  Street.  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 

CAPITAL  PAID  IN,  $100,000.     SURPLUS-Undivided  Profits-$75,000. 

OFFICERS  { 

niRrPTnPC/    SAMUEL  HUSTON.    E.  L.  HINMAN.       A.  D.  RODGERS. 
Uin[LUIUnO\    JOHN  R.  hughes.     JOHN  BEATTY.     FRANK  R.  SHINN. 

This  bank  has  for  twenty-three  years  made  a  fair  division  of  its  earnings  between  its  depositors  and  its  stock- 
holders.   It  has  paid  to  its  savings  depositors  in  interest,  $259,1  96.06. 

Deposits  Received  in  Amounts  of  One  Dollar  and  Upward. 

Deposits  made  by  minors  or  married  women  are  by  law  under  their  own  control,  payable  to  them  on  their  own 
order,  without  regard  to  guardian  or  husband. 


FKANK  C.  RELTON. 


WADE  CONVERSE- 


KELTON  &  CONVERSE, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

Lumber,  Lath,  Shingles, 

Doors,  Sash,  Blinds,  Door  and  Win- 
dow Frames,  Mouldings,  Etc. 

Cor.  Spring  and  Water  Sts.,    COLDMBDS,  0. 

.i^LEPHONE  No.  279. 


THEHHBPERENWINeSYPIGHTE, 

Illustrators,  Engravers, 
Electrotypers. 

•^    Hig-h  Class  "Work  at  Moderate  Prices.  ^« 
COUUiVIBUS,  O. 

DAVIDSON  HOTEL. 

American  and  European  Plan. 
E.  J.  FARLEY  &  CO.    =  Proprietcrs. 
Just  South  of  Union  Depot,    -  -    COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 
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Columbus  Tailoring  Co. 

SUITS  TO  ORDER. 

$16.00,  $18.00,  $20.00. 

FIT,  STYLE  AND  WORK  GUARAiNTEED. 

153  North  High  Street.  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


L.  S.  WELLS, 

633  NORTH  HIGH  ST. 

AM  College  Books  at  Lowest  Prices.    And  Any  Other 
Books  You  May  Desire.  Also  Stationery,  Mould- 
ings, Picture  Frames.  Try  Them. 


THE  RIGHT  WRITER  IS  THE  WILLIAMS  TYPEWRITER. 

THE  WILLIAMS  TYPEWRITER 

Received  the  Highest  Award: 

GOLD  MEDAL 

,  .  .  AND  .  .  . 

CERTIRICATE   OF?  MONO 

.  .  .  AT  .  .  . 

Cotton  States  Exposition,  Atlanta,  1895.    flechanics'  Institute,  San  Francisco, 
1895.    World's  Exposition,  Amsterdam,  1895, 

And  the  Points  most  dwelt  upon  were  its 

Remarkable  Speed,  Durability,  Visible  Writing, 
Permanent  Alignment,  Excellent  Manifolding  and 
Beautiful  Work. 

In  Touch  and  Action  they  are  Near  Perfection. 
In  Speed  and  Ease  of  Manipulation  they  are 
Unapproachable. 
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PUBLISHED  MONTHLY  BY 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT 

PUBLISHING  COMPANY. 

While  this  paper  is  published  with  the  consent  and 
approval  of  the  President  of  the  University,  and  the  offi- 
cers of  the  School  of  Agriculture,  the  editors  of  this 
paper  are  alone  responsible  for  the  statements  in  all  un- 
signed articles. 

Address  all  communications  to  the  Editor  and  Man- 
ager, Agricultural  Student,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Entered  at  the  Post-office,  Columbus,  O.,  as  second 
class  matter. 

CHARLES  W,  BURKETT, 
JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM, 

Managing  Editor, 
Editor-in-Chief. 

STAFF. 

F.  S.  JOHNSTON, 
C.  J.  MILLER, 
M.  IMES, 

C.  B.  STEWARD, 
H.  H.  LOOMIS. 

EDITORIAL  CHAT. 


We  are  indebted  to  Prof.  Hunt  for  the 
beautiful  cover  in  wliicb  the  STUDEis^T 
appears  this  year.  The  cover  is  a  volun- 
tary gift,  and  is  Professor  Hunt's  own 
design.  We  desire  to  thank  him  for  his 
thoughtfulness  and  kindness. 


All  of  our  old  subscribers,  and  many 
whom  we  hope  to  have  among  our  sub- 
scribers, have  received  the  September 
number  of  the  Student,  together  with  a 
personal  note,  and  an  envelope,  stamped 
and  addressed  to  us.  'Now,  it  would  be 
courtesy  at  least  to  return  the  envelope 
with  a  short  letter  addressed  to  us,  and 
while  you  are  doing  this,  just  slip  in  a 
money  order  for  fifty  cents  to  pav  your 
subscription  for  the  STUDEOT  for 
the  coming  year.  You  want  the 
STHDEI^T,  you  know  you  do, 
and  there  is  only  one  way  to  get 
it.  This  one  way  is  universal  with 
all  good  newspapers,  you  pay  the  price 
and  we  will  attend  to  all  the  rest.^  We 
are  glad  to  report  a  very  liberal  sub- 
scription from  the  students  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  and  we  trust  that 
the  ex-students,  alumni,  and  friends  of 
the  college  will  be  fully  as  liberal  as 
these,  our  students  and  friends,  have 
been. 

In  its  present  fonn  we  cannot  afford 
to  send  the  Student  free  of  charge.  So, 
if  you  wish  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 


college,  send  us  your  subscription  at 
once. 


With  the  return  of  fall,  along  with 
the  bracing,  frosty  aii*  and  the  turning 
of  the  leaves  comes  an  old  time  malady 
which  has  always  affected  most  of  us 
quite  deeply.  This  strange  malady 
comes  to  fever  heat  about  evening,  when, 
their  school  duties  of  the  day  accom- 
plished in  a  creditable  manner,  the  per- 
sons worst  affected  gather  upon  the  g-rid- 
iron  and  devote  time,  energy  and  brawn 
to  the  interests  of  foot  ball,  the  king  of 
manly  sports. 

Eoot  ball  is  strictly  a  college  game, 
for  several  reasons.  Eirst,  it  takes  a  man 
to  play  it.  Not  only  a  man  in  size  and 
brute  strength,  but  a  person  possessing 
those  rare  qualities  of  nerve,  courage, 
alertness  and  generosity,  that  will  lead 
him  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  and  at 
the  same  time  prompt  him  not  to  take 
undue  advantage  of  his  rival. 

In  the  second  place,  to  play  the  game 
of  foot  ball  it  takes  science  in  a  more 
limited  sense  than  is  true  of  most  games. 
To  devise  the  different  strategic  plays 
and  at  the  same  time  remain  within  the 
limits  of  the  law,  requires  no  small 
amount  of  ability  and  generalship. 

The  prospects  for  a  good  team  at  O. 
S.  U.  this  season  looked  rather  poor  at 
first,  but  at  present  things  seem  to  be 
brightening  up.  The  lack  of  heavy  men 
for  the  line  is  the  worst  drawback,  but  it 
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is  hoped  that  by  playing  a  well  organized 
and  snappy  game,  the  lack  of  weight  can 
be  made  up  for. 

By  the  way,  the  Student  will  have  an 
athletic  department  this  year.  In  each 
issue  the  principal  contests  of  the 
month  will  be  reviewed  by  a  competent 
person,  and  one  who  knows  the  sports 
about  which  he  is  writing. 


Registration. 

The  number  of  students  who  have  en- 
tered the  Ohio  State  University  up  to 
Oetober  1st  is  925,  compared  with  884  at 
the  same  date  last  year.  The  number  of 
students  in  the  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Domestic  Science  is  102  as  com- 
pared with  81  last  year.  The  following 
table  gives  the  number  of  students  this 
year  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  by 
courses  and  years  compared  with  the 
same  date  of  1895  and  1896: 


1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

Post  Graduate  -.  . 

3 

2 

3 

Four-year  Courses- 

Fourth  Year  .  . 

7 

4 

10 

Third  Year  

3 

10 

7 

Second  Year  .  . 

11 

8 

11 

First  Year  .  .  .  . 

16 

11 

35 

Two-year  Courses- 

Second  Year  .  .. 

9 

8 

7 

First  Year  .  .  .  . 

19 

38 

29 

Totals 

68 

81 

102 

Of  those  who  have  entered  this  fall 
twelve  are  young  women,  who  have  en- 
tered the  courses  in  Domestic  Science  as 
compared  vdth  six  last  year.  The  num- 
ber of  students  in  the  first  years  of  the 
four-year  and  two-year  courses  is  64,  as 
compared  with  49  last  year  and  35  the 
year  before.  The  students  in  the  ad- 
vanced years  numbered  33  in  the  fall  of 
1895,  32  in  the  fall  of  1896  and  38  this 

fall.  

Townshend  Literary  Society. 

Townshend  Literary  Society  has  lost 
none  of  her  old-time  life  and  enthusiasm, 
as  is  shown  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
work  started  out  this  term.  On  the  even- 
ing of  Friday,  Sept.  23d,  the  society  met 


to  elect  officers  for  the  ensuing  term,  and 
the  following  were  elected : 

President  J.  C.  Britton 

Vice  President  Y.  H.  Davis 

Recording  Secretary  J.  S.  Parsons 

Treasurer  D.  W.  Galehouse 

Critic  H.  H.  Loomis 

Historian  A.  Gr.  Abbott 

Sergeant-at-Arms  A.  W.  ]N"ettleton 

This  is  a  competent  corps  of  officers, 
and  the  future  of  the  society  is  in  very 
good  hands.  And  we  hope  that  Town- 
shend will  continue  to  be  in  the  future, 
what  she  has  been  in  the  past — the  most 
progressive  society  in  the  University. 


Contributions  to  Zoologfical  Collection. 

The  Department  of  Zoology  and  En- 
tomology has  lately  been  the  recipient  of 
several  valuable  gifts  in  the  way  of  spec- 
imens for  the  collections. 

Several  rare  and  beautiful  beetles 
were  presented  by  Dr.  Charles  Du- 
rey,  of  Cincinnati.  Dr.  Charles  B.  Mor- 
rey  presented  the  Department  with  his 
fine  collection  of  Ohio  birds'  eggs.  This 
collection  contains  several  valuable 
sets.  Among  them  are,  one  set 
of  six  eggs  of  .the  Oreat  Blue  Heron, 
taken  in  Franklin  county;  a  set  of 
ten  of  the  Ruffed  Grouse,  and  one  or 
two  sets  of  the  Turkey  Buzzard. 

Dr.  E.  L.  Sweeney  presented  the  skin 
of  a  diamond  rattlesnake  from  Florida. 
This  is  a  magnificent  specimen,  seven 
feet  long. 

A  fine  specimen  of  the  double  crested 
cormorant  was  sent  in  by  Mr.  l^ick  Har- 
low, of  Williamsport,  Ohio.  The  bird 
was  killed  by  him  at  Licking  Eeservoir. 
The  bird  had  in  its  stomach  three  undi- 
gested lake  herring;  these  fish  are  not 
found  nearer  than  Lake  Erie. 


Columbus  Horticultural  Society. 

The  Columbus  Horticultural  Society 
held  its  last  meeting  in  Botanical  Hall, 
September  25tli. 

Under  the  head  of  reports  of  standing 
committees,  Prof.  Stephens  stated  that 
fungous  diseases  are  uncommonly  abund- 
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ant  this  fall.  He  referred  to  one  on 
smart-weed  as  an  example  of  a  single 
species. 

Prof.  Kellicott  reported  that  English 
sparrows  had  aided  materially  in  check- 
ing the  ravages  of  the  periodical  cicada 
in  many  localities  this  season.  Also  that 
the  insect  was  taken  in  Franklin  county. 

Mr.  Hine  announced  the  finding  of 
the  asparagus  beetle  in  injurious  num- 
bers in  the  vicinity  of  Medina  and  Ak- 
ron. 

Prof.  Kellerman  gave  the  results  of 
some  investigations  upon  formaline  as  a 
preventive  of  the  smut  of  oats.  He 
found  one  part  of  formaline  to  500  parts 
of  water  to  be  effective,  and  was  of  the 
oj^inion  that  one  ])art  of  the  former  to 
1000  of  the  latter  would  give  as  good  re- 
sults. 

The  hall  Avas  decorated  with  a  number 
of  kinds  of  plants,  and  those  present 
were  invited  to  sample  a  fine  plate  of 
grapes  of  different  varieties,  all  through 
the  kindness  of  Prof.  Kellerman  and  Mr. 
Beattie. 


Prizes  in  Jud§:in§:  Dairy  Cattle. 

The  well  known  firm  of  Hoist ein- 
Priesian  breeders,  AV.  B.  Smith  6z  Son, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  have  again  offered  lib- 
eral prizes  to  the  students  in  the  livestock 
class  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
of  the  Ohio  State  University  for  judging 
dairy  cattle.  They  also  offer  prizes  to 
the  students  in  Dairying  for  excellence 
in  cheese  making. 

This  firm  has  always  taken  a  great  in- 
terest in  the  work  of  the  students  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Ohio  State 
University,  and  they  deserve  the  thanks 
of  all  progTessive  dair^mien  in  promot- 
ing the  cause  of  dairving  in  this  practi- 
cal manner. 


Doin§:s  of  Former  Students. 

The  College  of  AgTiculture  of  the 
Ohio  State  University  is  endeavoring  to 
keep  a  directory  of  the  gTaduates  and 
former  students  of  its  college.  Such  a 
directory  cannot  help  but  be  of  interest 
and  value  in  many  ways.    Among  other 


things  it  helps  refute  the  oft  repeated 
charge  that  students  who  go  to  agricul- 
tural colleges  do  not  return  to  agricul- 
tural pursuits.  It  is  also  of  direct  prac- 
tical interest  to  the  students  themselves. 
Every  year  the  College  of  Agriculture 
of  the  University  is  receiving  an  in- 
creasing number  of  inquuies  for  young 
men  to  take  charge  of  farms  and  gardens, 
and  to  o]3erate  creameries  or  cheese  fac- 
tories. It  is  ob^uous  that  if  these  places 
are  to  be  filled  at  all,  they  must  usually 
be  filled  by  former  students,  as  the  stu- 
dents themselves  do  not  generally  wish 
to  leave  college  to  accept  positions.  It 
is  also  obvious  that  the  college  cannot 
be  helpful  to  former  students  in  this 
matter  unless  it  knows  where  they  are, 
and  what  they  ai*e  doing,  and  whether 
they  are  in  a  position  to  accept  employ- 
ment. 

From  the  directory,  which  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  of  the  Ohio  State 
Universary  is  keeping,  the  AGRICULT- 
URAL  STUDEATT  selects  the  following 
items : 

Mr.  J.  Maurice  AVhite,  Rix's  Mills, 
Ohio,  is  engaged  vdtli  his  father  in  gen- 
eral farming  and  stock  raising,  making 
a  specialty  of  swine. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Reed,  Yellow  Springs, 
Ohio,  of  last  winter's  dairy  school,  has 
been  engaged  since  the  first  of  last 
March  in  the  Wilson  Jersey  Creamery, 
owned  by  F.  M.  TVilson,  Selma,  Ohio. 
Mr.  Reed  expects  to  take  further  work 
in  the  dairy  school  this  winter,  which  he 
hopes  will  make  him  a  ftill  fledged 
creamery  operator. 

Prescott  Milliman  is  farming  at  Mi- 
lan, Erie  countv,  Ohio. 

Philip  E.  Ward,  TTilloughby,  Ohio, 
who  spent  two  years  in  the  long  coiu'se 
in  agriculture,  is  Superintendent  of  the 
Kirtland  Public  Schools.  Mr.  Ward 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  Lake 
County  Teachers'  Association  for  the 
ensuing  year.  He  writes  that  prosperity 
has  apparentlv  smiled  upon  the  AGRI- 
CULTURAL STUDEXT. 

Moses  Craig,  upon  whom  the  degTce 
of  M.  Sc.  was  conferred  by  the  L'niver- 
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sit  J  last  spring,  is  now  Professor  of  Bot- 
any and  Theoretical  Horticulture  in  the 
Oregon  Agricultural  CollegOj  Corval- 
lis,  Oregon. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Bone,  of  the  class  of  '96, 
is  Assistant  in  Agriculture  in  the  Okla- 
homa Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
legCj  Stillwater,  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Bone 
visited  the  University  in  company  with 
his  bride,  and  he  reports  that  prosper- 
ity has  smiled  upon  him. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Bogue,  formerly  of  Orwell, 
Ashtabula  county,  is  Professor  of  Hor- 
ticulture and  Botany  in  the  Oklahoma 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. 

Mr.  Ray  Lutz,  Eremont,  Ohio,  writes 
that  he  divides  his  time  between  his 
horses  and  peaches,  but  he  prefers  to 
be  called  a  farmer. 

D.  J.  Farnsworth  is  in  the  hardware 
and  agricultural  implement  business  at 
Waterville,  Ohio. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Dunlap,  of  the  class  of  '95, 
the  well  known  former  student  and  foot 
ball  man,  is  now  proprietor  of  the  Congo 
stock  farm,  Kingston,  Ohio,  making  a 
specialty  of  draft  horses.  At  the  Ross 
County  fair  he  entered  fourteen  horses 
and  took  eighteen  premiums. 

Mr.  John  C.  Phillips,  of  last  winter's 
dairy  school,  is  operating  a  cheese  factory 
for  Mobley  &  Meyers,  Demos,  Belmont 
county,  Ohio.  He  writes  that  he  ex- 
pects to  take  a  second  course  this  win- 
ter in  the  dairy  school,  if  he  can  possi- 
bly arrange  to  do  so. 

E.  !N^.  Beardsley,  who  was  a  student 
in  the  freshman  year  of  the  long  course 
in  1895,  in  connection  with  his  brother, 
has  charge  of  a  340-acre  farm  at  Can- 
field,  Ohio.  They  follow  dairying  as  a 
specialty,  keeping  about  forty  cows,  and 
delivering  their  butter  to  private  custom- 
ers in  Youngstown.  Mr.  Beardsley 
writes  that  he  had  intended  to  exhibit  a 
herd  of  ponies  at  the  State  fair  this  fall, 
but  was  deterred  from  doing  so  on  ac- 
count of  the  high  freight  rates. 

"W.  H.  Birney  reports  that  he  is  en- 
gaged in  farming  "at  the  old  stand"  at 
Tappan,  Harrison  county,  Ohio. 


Harry  Conkle,  of  the  dairy  school, 
winter  of  '96,  is  working  in  his  father's 
dairy,  and  has  been  making  both  butter 
and  cheese.  They  keep  Polled  Durham 
cattle,  and  Mr.  Conkle  sends  the  milk 
test  of  Polled  Durham  cow  Rose  Bailey 
'No.  36,  for  the  months  of  March,  April, 
May  and  June. 

Mortimer  W.  Lawrence,  who  will  be 
well  remembered  by  the  older  students 
of  the  University,  is  now  Vice  President 
of  the  Lawrence  Publishing  Company, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  This  company  is  the 
proprietor  and  publisher  of  the  Ohio 
Earmer  and  the  Michigan  Earmer. 

Mr.  Oscar  Erf,  of  Monroeville,  has 
been  operating  the  I^orth  Eaton  cream- 
ery at  I^orth  Eaton,  where  Mr.  Erf  went 
about  the  first  of  April  to  open  this  new 
enterprise.  Mr.  Erf  reports  that  their 
average  for  June  exceeded  10,000 
pounds  of  milk  per  day. 

A.  P.  Brown,  Dillon,  Montana,  who 
took  the  dairy  course  last  winter,  is 
ranching  at  Dillon.  He  writes  that  the 
coming  mnter  he  will  have  hay  enough 
on  hand  to  feed  250  head  of  cattle  for 
five  months,  not  to  speak  of  600  to  700 
acres  of  pasturage.  He  modestly  states 
that  he  does  not  know  anything  about 
farming,  but  he  has  a  foreman  who  does, 
or  thinks  he  does. 

E.  P.  Mowry,  of  last  winter's  dairy 
school,  is  manager  and  secretary  of  the 
Kimball  Co-operative  Butter  and  Cheese 
Company,  Kimball,  Erie  county,  Ohio. 
Mr.  Mowry  reports  that  he  is  having 
good  success  with  his  trade. 

Mr.  Albert  Whitehead,  formerly  of 
Pataskala,  Ohio,  writes:  "I  am  still  in 
charge  of  Mrs.  J.  W.  Sayre's  Kenmore 
herd  of  Jerseys,  Lexington,  Kentucky. 
T  receive  50  per  cent,  more  salary  now 
than  before  I  took  the  dairy  course. 

John  L.  Mendenhall  is  farming  at 
Westland,  Morgan  county,  Ohio.  Mr. 
Mendenhall  reports  that  since  returning 
from  the  University  he  has  taken  a  great 
interest  in  farmers'  organizations. 

Sherman  Hood,  class  of  '94,  is  garden- 
ing at  Meander,  Ohio.    He  visited  the 
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University  during  the  week  of  the  State 
fair. 

C.  A.  Hojt  is  farming  at  K-ock  Creek, 
Ashtabula  county,  Ohio. 

D.  A.  Crowner,  class  of  '96,  is  dairy- 
man from  Ohio  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  booster,  Ohio.  The  but- 
ter which  he  made  from  the  various 
breeds  of  cattle  of  the  station,  and  ex- 
hibited at  the  Ohio  State  fair,  attracted 
considerable  attention. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Davenport  has  been  work- 
ing in  a  railway  freight  office  at  Chilli- 
cothe.  He  thinks,  however,  that  he  will 
return  to  the  farm  in  a  short  time  since 
the  outlook  is  now  more  encouraging  to 
the  farmer. 

A.  L.  Coddington  is  a  partner  in  the 
management  of  a  280-acre  farm  at  Con- 
over,  Ohio. 

M.  S.  Pennybacker  is  an  employe  in 
the  Purcell  Mill  and  Elevator  Company, 
wholesale  dealers  in  grain  and  manufac- 
turers of  flour,  meal  and  feed,  Purcell, 
Indian  TeiTitory.  Mr.  Pennybacker 
writes:  I  find  this  country  the  only 
country  for  a  young  man,  as  the 
resources  are  unknown  and  undevel- 
oped, but  when  it  comes  into  state- 
hood and  is  joined  to  Oklahoma, 
one  of  the  grandest  States  of  the  Union 
will  have  been  bom.  At  present  no 
man  owns  his  farm,  excepting  Indians 
and  squaw  men  (those  with  Indian 
wives).  The  crops  here  are  enormous, 
and  the  outlook  for  better  times  is  good." 

Philip  Baer,  Jr.,  class  of  '97,  is  oper- 
ating a  co-operative  creamery  at  Gra- 
tiot, Ohio. 

C.  E.  Spiers,  Atwater,  Ohio,  reports 
his  occupation  as  general  farming. 

Mr.  Roscoe  E.  Cass,  Maumee,  Lucas 
county,  Ohio,  reports  his  occupation  as 
farming,  and  '^such  I  expect  to  remain." 
At  a  recent  institute  meeting  he  read  a 
paper  on  the  advantages  of  a  course  at 
the  Ohio  State  University. 

D.  Coe  is  foreman  in  the  Urbana 
creamery,  Urbana,  Ohio.  Mr.  Coe 
writes:  "The  plant  is  new,  large  and 
well  equipped.  We  use  natural  gas  and 
the  city  water  works.    I  have  two  assist- 


ants, and  we  are  handling  15,000  pounds 
of  milk  daily,  running  two  2,500  pound 
separators.  The  plant  is  owned  by  D. 
McCrery  &  Sons,  who  also  own  one  at 
Milford  Center,  and  did  own  the  one  at 
Eountain  Park,  that  was  destroyed  by 
fire  in  July." 

E.  M.  Randolph,  Somerset,  Ohio,  has 
been  engaged  in  teaching  during  the 
autumn  and  winter  months  since  lea^ir 
the  Ohio  State  University.  The  surti- 
mer  months  have  been  spent  upor  the 
farm. 

J.  H.  Harter  is  engaged  in  steno- 
graphic work  for  the  Pennsylvania  rail- 
road company,  and  his  address  is  1003 
Penna.  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Martin  Schaadt,  formerly  of  Convoy, 
Yan  Wert  county,  writes  from  Blue- 
mound,  Kansas,  and  says:  '"I  am  now  in 
Kansas  operating  a  creamery  (The  East- 
ern Kansas  Creamery  Company).  This 
is  my  first  experience  in  the  west.  I  have 
had  good  luck  so  far.  I  have  been  mak- 
ing butter  ever  since  I  took  a  short 
course  at  Ohio  State  University.  I  am 
thinking  of  coming  back  next  winter  to 
brighten  up  with  new  ideas." 

W.  H.  Uncapher,  Marion,  Ohio,  sends 
his  brother  to  take  the  short  course  in 
agriculture  while  he  remains  at  home  on 
the  farm. 

B.  M.  Rutan  is  manager  of  the  Lake 
Home  herd,  owned  by  Ben  Ames,  Mt. 
Yernon,  Ohio.  Since  Mr.  Rutan  took 
charge,  Mr.  Ames  has  built  a  private 
creamery.  Mr.  Rutan  says:  "The  com- 
mission man  said  our  butter  was  the  best 
that  came  to  Columbus." 

Mr.  TT.  H.  Baker  is  managing  a  large 
farm  at  Earmersville,  Missouri,  making 
a  specialty  of  feeding  cattle  and  hogs. 
The  rise  in  beef  cattle  has  been  especially 
helpful  to  him.  Mr.  Baker  visited  the 
University  recently,  and  has  made  appli- 
cation to  do  non-resident  post  graduate 
work  for  a  master's  degree. 

H.  C.  Pemberton  is  engaged  with  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  with  headquarters  in 
Cleveland. 

O.  J.  Yine,  a  well  known  agricultural- 
writer  of  Canton,  Ohio,  took  the  special 
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course  in  dairying  in  the  winter  of  '95, 
and  reports  his  occupation  as  that  of 
farming  and  dairying.  He  expects  to 
spend  most  of  the  coming  winter  in  in- 
stitute work. 

F.  G.  Ball,  of  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio,  is  oh 
the  home  farm. 

J.  M.  Phillips  is  farming  at  Defiance, 
Ohio. 

Bert  H.  Brechbill  writes:  ''I  have  had 
almost  steady  work  since  leaving  the 
Ohio  Dairy  School,  and  am  now  taking 
entire  charge  of  our  creamery  here  at 
Ayersville,  Ohio. 

F.  L.  Shaw,  iSTewark,  Ohio,  exhibited 
Southdown  sheep  at  the  State  fair  this 
year,  and  took  a  number  of  premiums. 

Mr.  Frank  Kuhlen,  of  the  class  of  9 6, 
is  in  charge  of  the  farm  and  Holstein 
herd  belonging  to  H.  B.  Yancleve,  of 
the  well  known  glass  firm  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  The  farm  is  at  Mentor,  Ohio. 
Mr.  Bullion  has  been  assisted  by  L.  R. 
Baldwin,  Tiger,  Ohio. 

A  former  student  of  the  University 
who  took  a  two  years'  course  in  agricul- 
ture writes :  "What  I  think  of  the  Ohio 
State  University,  I  can  hardly  express, 
but  I  do  think  that  every  young  man  and 
woman  should  take  at  least  a  short  course 
in  some  college.  It  put  a  new  light  on 
life  for  me  and  made  difiiculties  easy  to 
pass.  Although  I  got  along  first  rate  in 
my  book  lessons,  the  good  that  I  got  from 
them  was  a  small  fraction  of  the  good  I 
got  from  the  college.  I  finished  the 
course  I  started  on,  and  my  great  regret 
is  that  I  did  not  take  the  four-year 
course.  In  fact,  I  have  talked  of  coming 
back  yet,  but  short  finances,  a  good  wife, 
and  a  cute  baby  would  probably  inter- 
fere with  study,  so,  unless  fortune  hap- 
pens my  way,  I  will  be  glad  that  I  have 
done  as  much  as  I  did,  and  try  to  make 
the  best  of  the  balance  of  life  as  it  comes 

along."  ■  

Secretary  Wilson. 

In  a  letter  tO'  the  Agricultural  Student 
Secretary  James  Wilson  has  the  follow- 
ing to  say  of  Agricultural  education:. 

"Agricultural  education  is  one  of  the 


necessities  of  the  present  age,  and  I  am 
satisfied  that  your  journal,  and  others 
similar  to  it,  are  contributing  to  it  more 
than  any  other  force.  The  farmer  needs 
education  along  so  many  lines.  He  must 
needs  study  nature  every  day  of  his  life 
in  order  to  become  an  educated  man. 
The  old-fashioned  education  of  the 
schools  did  not  go  far  enough.  It  was 
good  enough  in  its  way,  but  our  day  re- 
quires a  thoroughly  educated  farmer 
along  all  lines  of  industry  in  every  de- 
partment of  the  farm.  The  farmer  must 
be  familiar  with  the  relation  of  the  soil 
to  the  plant.  The  amount  of  moisture  in 
the  soil,  the  origin  of  the  soil,  how  to 
conserve  its  moisture,  and  how  to  remove 
the  moisture  when  the  ground  is  satur- 
ated, are  things  that  he  must  be  acquaint- 
ed with.  He  must  be  familiar  with  the 
plants  and  how  they  feed  from  the  soil 
and  air,  and  with  the  circles  through 
which  plant  foods  go  in  their  journey 
from  the  soil  to  the  plant,  etc.  He  must 
be  entirely  familiar  with  animal  life,  its 
adajDtation  to  the  difi^erent  latitudes  and 
all  that. 

"The  education  of  the  farmer  should 
begin  with  the  school  boy ;  but  the  great 
trouble  just  now  with  our  school  teach- 
ers is  that  they  have  not  been  taught 
along  these  lines." 


FOOT  BALL. 


Present  Outlook  for  the  Season. 

The  outlook  for  a  first  class  team 
at  the  present  writing  is  not  as  fa- 
vorable as  it  might  be.  The  rigid  rules 
enacted  last  year,  in  regard  to  athletics 
at  O.  S.  U.  seem  to  be  not  for  the  best 
interests  (at  present  at  least)  of  a  rep- 
resentative team  of  any  kind.  Judging 
from  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the 
great  majority  of  the  students,  the  most 
unnecessary  rule  is  the  one  reading  as 
follows : 

"IvTo  student  of  this  University  shall 
play  in  any  inter-collegiate  athletic  con- 
test unless  he  has  been  in  regular  attend- 
ance during  six  consecutive  months  of 
the  academic  ye^r  immediately  preceed- 
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ing  July  1st,  of  the  calendar  year,  in 
wHcli  the  contest  ocnrs." 

This  rule,  of  course,  prevents  all  fresh- 
men from  playing  foot  ball.  The  obvi- 
ous intent  of  the  rule  is  to  prevent  all 
professionalism,  but  would  not  the  rule 
requiring  each  student  to  take  the  re- 
quired amount  of  college  work  and  to 
keep  up  with  his  classes  act  in  the  same 
way? 

Again,  it  seems  unjust,  as  in  the  fresh- 
man year  a  man  generally  decides 
whether  or  no  he  shall  take  an  active 
part  in  athletics.  We  have  often  noticed 
that  it  is  much  harder  to  get  an  upper 
classman  sufficiently  interested  to  take 
an  active  part  in  the  games,  than  it  is  to 
interest  a  new  man  in  school. 

This  rule  has  operated  to  weaken  the 
team  very  much  this  fall  by  preventing 
several  very  good  men  from  playing. 
Another  rule  has  prevented  several  of 
the  older  players  from  being  out,  but 
nothing  can  be  said  against  the  rule  its- 
elf. The  rule  referred  to  is  the  one 
reading,  "^^o  person  shall  represent  the 
University  as  a  contestant  in  any  inter- 
collegiate game  or  other  public  event 
who  is.  .  .  .delinquent  in  studies."  This 
rule  is  all  right  however  hard  it  may 
seem  sometimes. 

The  work  of  our  new  Coach,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, an  old  Princeton  man,  cannot  be 
too  highly  complimented.  He  has  had 
a  stupendous  task  in  working  up  the  ma- 
terial at  hand,  but  has  done  well. 

As  to  the  outcome  of  the  season's  work 
we  cannot  prophesy,  as  we  do  not  know, 
as  yet,  of  whom  the  team  will  be  com- 
posed.   

Entomolo§:y  in  Washingfton. 

Mr,  J.  S.  Hine,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Entomology,  spent  the  summer  in  Wash- 
ingi}on,  D.  C,  where  he  was  engaged  in 
the  Division  of  Entomolo^v.  Re- 
garding the  opportunities  for  the  study 
of  entomology  at  Washington,  he  says: 

^^The  Division  of  Entomology  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  many  accomplishments  which 
are  of  value  to  students  of  entomology, 
as  well  as  to  the  practical  agriculturists 


of  the  country.  Dr.  L.  O.  Howard,  the 
efficient  Chief  of  the  Division,  has  been 
fortunate  in  collecting  around  him  a 
number  of  men  who  are  specialists  in  cer- 
tain lines;  men  who  have  spent  years  of 
study  on  some  gToup  or  order  of  insects, 
and  therefore  are  w^ell  fitted  to  give  in- 
formation to  working  entomologists  of 
the  country  at  large.  The  insectory  un- 
der the  direction  of  Mr.  Pergande  is  of 
much  interest.  In  this  insectory  are 
reared  many  insects  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  many  foreign  coun- 
tries. A  great  deal  of  care  is  taken  in 
rearing  parasites  from  injurious  species, 
since  Mr.  Howard  is  making  a  special 
study  of  insect  parasiteism,  as  his  papers 
on  the  subject  from  time  to  time  indi- 
cate. 

'^The  student  of  entomology  in  Wash- 
ington has  enviable  opportunities,  for  at 
his  command  are  fine  libraries  and  col- 
lections of  insects,  both  of  which  are  es- 
sential to  a  thorou^'h  study  of  the  sub- 
ject. If  the  desired  reference  cannot  be 
found  in  the  library  of  the  Division  it 
can  most  surely  be  obtained  at  one  or 
more  of  the  numerous  libraries  which 
are  distributed  through  the  various  gov- 
ernment buildings. 

^^The  Division  has  a  valuable  collection 
of  economic  insects,  valuable  because  it 
has  been  sent  in  by  collectors,  and  agi'i- 
culturalists  from  the  various  States,  and 
a  full  record  of  locality,  date,  and  con- 
ditions under  which  the  specimen  was 
taken  are  carefully  kept  with  each  indi- 
vidual. Besides  this,  the  immense  col- 
lections of  insects  in  the  ISTational  Muse- 
um, and  various  private  collections  con- 
tain a  fair  representation  of  the  describ- 
ed species   of   insects   of   the  United 

States."   

The  Dairy  School. 

The  fourth  annual  session  of  the 
Special  Course  in  Dairying  of  the  Ohio 
State  University  begins  on  Wednesday, 
January  5th,  1898,  and  continues  ten 
weeks.  While  the  equipment  for  the 
work  in  dairying  has  been  quite  com- 
plete heretofore,  the  appointments  have 
been  quite  meagre  in  comparison  with 
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what  the  J  will  be  this  winter.  The  work 
will  be  located  in  Tbwnshend  hall,  the 
new  Agricultural  building  which  is  be- 
ing erected  and  equipped  by  the  Univer- 
sity at  a  cost  of  nearly  $100,000.  Six 
thousand  square  feet  of  space  on  the 
ground  floor  will  be  devoted  to  the 
special  work  in  dairying.  I^o  finer  suite 
of  rooms  for  this  purpose  can  be  found 
anywhere.  The  machinery  and  other 
equipment  will  be  of  the  most  approved 
kind. 

The  various  lectures  will  be  given  by 
the  regular  professors  of  the  University, 
who  are  experts  in  their  several  lines. 
The  practical  work  in  butter  and  cheese 
making  will  be  in  direct  charge  of  Prof. 
J^oyes,  who  has  so  successfully  con- 
ducted this  work  the  past  two  seasons. 
Besides  having  had  five  years'  experi- 
ence in  teaching,  Professor  JSToyes  has 
been  in  practical  work  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  and  at  present  owns  and 
operates  three  cheese  factories.  Those 
who  have  studied  butter  and  cheese 
making  under  Professor  I^oyes  have 
been  quite  successful,  as  can  be  seen  by 
referring  to  the  article  in  another  col- 
umn of  this  paper,  entitled  ^'Doings  of 
Former  Students."  The  outlook  for 
work  in  this  line  in  Ohio  for  those  who 
will  prepare  themselves  was  never  bright- 
er than  at  the  present  time. 

Any  person,  man  or  woman,  who  has 
a  good  common  education  can  enter  the 
dairy  school.  The  better  the  education 
the  better  the  results.  The  University 
charges  $15  in  fees  for  this  special  dairy 
course,  and  the  total  expense,  including 
fees,  room,  board,  books,  etc.,  need  not 
exceed  sixty  dollars,  and  may  be  less. 
Any  young  man  of  ordinary  ability  can 
earn  enough  more  the  first  season  to 
more  than  pay  the  total  expense  of  the 
course.  A  postal  card  addressed  to  the 
Dean  of  the  College  of  A^culture  and 
'Domestic  Science,  Ohio  State  Universi- 
ty, Columbus,  Ohio,  will  secure  an  illus- 
trated pamphlet  fully  describing  the 
special  dairy  course. 


It  is  often  better  to  be  silent  than  sarcas- 
tic. 


JRAL  STUDENT. 

A  Letter  from  an  Old  Student. 

Professor  Hunt  received  a  letter  dated 
Aug.  23,  from  Mr.  M.  J.  Persing,  of 
Clyde,  Ohio,  a  former  student,  from 
which  we  quote  the  following : 

^'The  occupation  of  farmers  on  this 
ridge  is  mostly  gardening  and  fruit 
growing,  the  principal  crops  being  cab- 
bage, potatoes,  raspberries,  straw- 
berries, tomatoes,  celery  and  apples, 
besides  scattered  orchards  of  peaches, 
cherries,  and  a  few  plums  and  grapes. 
Hundreds  of  - acres  of  cabbage  are  annu- 
ally raised  and  sold  to  buyers  in  Clyde. 
From  ten  to  fifteen  tons  per  acre  is  con- 
sidered a  fair  yield,  the  price  ranging 
from  two  to  fourteen  dollars  per  ton. 
Last  year  it  sold  for  the  former  price 
while  in  the  fall  of  '91  it  started  in  at 
about  six  dollars,  but  rapidly  ran  up  to 
fourteen  dollars  in  some  cases. 

'^We  have  two  sauer  kraut  factories 
in  town  which  consume  many  tons  daily, 
the  rest  being  bought  and  shipped  to 
cities  in  several  States. 

'^Several  hundred  acres  of  potatoes 
are  raised  each  year  and  sold  to  the  local 
buyers.  The  blight  cut  the  crop  very 
short  last  season.  This  season  we  have 
out  ten  acres  of  late  and  three  of  early 
potatoes.  The  yield  will  be  light,  and 
there  will  be  many  sm^all  potatoes.  We 
have  never  known  the  Colorado  Potato 
Beetle  to  be  so  numerous;  they  checked 
the  growth  of  the  early  crop  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  in  spite  of  all  we  could  do. 
The  late  potatoes  we  planted  on  June  12 
and  14  with  an  Aspinwall  planter,  seed 
being  cut  by  hand,  with  two  eyes  to  the 
piece.  One  week  later  the  field  was 
harrowed  with  a  slanting  tooth  light  har- 
row. Two  weeks  from  planting  they 
were  up  enough  to  be  able  to  follow  the 
rows,  and  we  went  through  with  a 
weeder  similar  to  that  of  Breed's. 
It  is  our  aim  to  go  through  them 
once  a  week  Avith  the  sulky  cultiva- 
tor. We  advocate  shallow  cultivation, 
throwing  just  enough  dirt  on  the  row  to 
cover  up  small  weeds  that  have  appeared 
since   the   previous    week's  working. 
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During  August,  once  a  week  is  often 
enough  to  cultivate.  When  the  potatoes 
commence  to  crack  the  ground  and  push 
outj  we  hill  them  up  enough  to  prevent 
sun  burning,  and  at  the  same  time  it 
throws  some  of  the  soil  from  between 
the  rows  out  so  that  the  wheels  of  the 
digger  will  be  lower,  which  aids  in  dig- 
ging. The  crop  is  harvested  mth  a 
Hoover  potato  digger.  The  potatoes  are 
all  picked  up  in  bushel  baskets,  and  cart- 
ed in  these  at  once  to  the  cellar,  where 
thev  are  carefully  piled  up,  being 
emptied  but  once,  w  e  have  baskets  and 
pickers  enough  to  about  keep  up  with 
the  digger,  thus  allowing  the  potatoes 
to  lay  in  the  sun  about  one  half  hour; 
the  sand  is  then  dry  and  will  fall  off  in 
handling.  To  escape  the  blight  and  bugs 
we  have  rigged  up  a  spraying  outfit,  con- 
sisting of  a  barrel,  pump  and  two  spray 
nozzles,  on  a  home-made  cart.  AYe  used 
the  four  pound  formula,  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture, plus  3-4  lb.  Paris  green.  AVe  spray- 
ed two  rows  at  a  time,  and  used  seven 
barrels  on  nine  acres.  This  year  we 
made  two  sprayings,  one  on  the  19th  of 
July,  and  the  other  on  the  9th  of  August. 
We  have  an  excellent  stand,  and  but  f  cav 
vines  (scattering)  have  blighted.  They 
seem  to  be  setting  well  and  the  dry 
weather  has  not  wilted  the  vines  as  yet. 

'T  Avill  mention  the  experiments  with 
crimson  clover,  and  close.  Have  had 
some  experience  with  this  nitrogen  trap. 
For  the  past  two  years  we  have  had  it  in 
our  peach  orchard,  letting  it  self-seed. 
This  year  we  cut  about  four  aci^s,  which 
yielded  about  twelve  bushels  of  seed.  It 
has  done  so  well  that  we  have  sown  about 
45  acres  at  different  times,  and  in  com, 
cabbage,  melons  and  after  peas.  Will 
plow  most  of  it  under.  It  is  difficult  to 
get  a  catch  of  common  red  clover  on  our 
soil. 

^'I  will  be  grateful  for  any  informa- 
tion or  suggestions  that  you  may  see  fit 
to  offer  at  any  time.  I  try  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  times  by  reading  the  Ohio  Far- 
mer, American  Agriculturist,  Rural 
l^ew  Yorker,  Agi^icultural  Student  and 
the  best  Experiment  Station  bulletins." 


The  Education  of  Women. 

G.  BOWMAN,  ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  OF 
DOMESTIC  SCIENCE.) 

The  following  is  from  a  pamphlet  put 
out  by  the  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Domestic  Science.  This  article  was  first 
published  in  the  Ohio  State  Journal  Sep- 
tember 5,  1897: 

Ohio  State  University  establiehed  in 
1896  a  chair  of  Domestic  Science  and  a 
full  four  years'  course  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Do- 
mestic Science.  This  step  was  taken 
after  a  careful  consideration  of  the  needs 
of  young  women;  and  in  the  belief  that 
something  more  than  the  usual  scientific 
and  literary  courses  is  required,  if  wo- 
men are  to  leave  the  University  rounded 
and  symmetrical  in  character,  strong  in 
body  and  well  fitted  for  their  special 
work  in  the  world. 

It  has  been  said  by  a  scholarlv  man 
that  it  is  possible  for  a  young  woman  to 
enter  a  imiversity,  stand  high  in  her 
classes,  be  ^rithout  criticism  as  to  her 
morals,  and  yet  to  live  so  isolated  and  so 
entii'ely  within  the  realm  of  books  as  to 
come  out  with  no  ])ractical  knowledge  of 
life  and  its  duties  and  with  few  or  none  of 
the  social  amenities  or  graces. 

The  great  value  of  co-education  has 
been  settled  for  years.  But  college  cur- 
ricula were  originally  and  fundament- 
ally planned'  for  men,  and  when  women 
have  chosen  to  enter  university  walls  it 
has  been  to  select  from  what  was  already 
provided.  The  result  has  been  trained 
and  broadened  intellects,  but  intellects 
trained  almost  entirely  from  a  man's 
point  of  view.  The  woman  graduate 
finds  hei*self  possessed  of  general  culture, 
with  a  possible  foundation  for  the  pro- 
fessional world ;  but  with  no  special  prep- 
aration for  the  position  in  which  she  most 
often  places  herself. 

These  and  other  conditions  have  led 
the  authorities  of  Ohio  State  University 
to  combine  with  courses  already  offered 
young  women  something  of  the  highest 
forms  of  home  training  and  home  atmos- 
phere ;  hoping  to  bring  before  students  in 
a  practical  and  at  the  same  time  in  a 
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scientific  way,  matters  which  bear  inti- 
mately upon  family  and  communal  life. 

The  history  of  primitive  woman  is  an 
existence  menial  in  the  extreme.  As  the 
home  developed,  her  identity  became 
more  and  more  closely  interwoven  with 
it ;  but  through  all  the  years  there  were 
hardships,  overburdens  and  discourage- 
ments. Grradually  arose  the  feeling  with 
many  women  that  man's  lot  was  the  only 
desirable  one.  The  sentiment  has  had  a 
powerful  effect.  Development  made 
change  possible,  and  the  reaction  swung 
the  pendulum  toward  the  extreme;  the 
result  being  a  tendency  away  from  home 
life. 

Women  have  studied  literature,  art, 
science,  history,  mathematics,  with  zest; 
almost  unconscious  of  the  momentous  life 
questions  awaiting  clear  minds  and  warm 
hearts.  The  past  ten  years  have  seen  the 
pendulum  again  seeking  equilibrium. 
Women's  clubs  are  discussing  very  dif- 
ferent matter  than  they  would  have 
considered  a  few  years  ago.  It  is  not  un- 
usual to  find  a  winter's  program  made 
up  of  topics  bearing  upon  household 
management  or  matters  pertaining  to  the 
health  of  the  inmates.  The  lower  grades 
in  our  public  schools  are  training  the 
children  to  better  ideas  of  living.  Some 
high  schools  and  seminaries  have  intro- 
duced cooking  and  dressmaking.  It  re- 
mains for  the  University  and  the  wo- 
man's college,  by  bringing  to  this  work 
deft  fingers,  trained  scientific  minds  and 
a  definite  purpose,  to  change  the  senti- 
ment concerning  the  privileges  and  du- 
ties of  American  women  in  American 
homes. 

In  establishing  the  course  in  Domestic 
Science,  Ohio  State  University  has  an  ex- 
ceedingly broad  aim.  There  is  no  effort 
to  organize  a  "cooking  school"  as  such, 
nor  to  teach  dressmaking  and  millinery 
as  trades.  Such  work,  isolated,  certainly 
has  no  place  in  the  University.  But  if 
the  science  end  art  of  homemaking  is  co- 
ordinate with  other  work  of  the  Univers- 
ity grade,  then  it  may  be  safely  and  wise- 
ly considered. 

If  it  means  anything,  education  means 


an  all-round  development;  the  perfection 
of  body,  mind  and  soul.  The  proper  care 
of  humanitv  is  beneath  the  notice  of  no 
one.  A  strong  and  attractive  body  and 
a  charming  personality  are  among  the 
greatest  of  gifts,  and  can  be  retained  only 
by  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  health  and 
obedience  to  them.  How  large!  the  pos- 
sibilities of  mind  and  soul  depend  upon 
physical  conditions,  is  not  yet  clearly 
recognized;  but  if  Domestic  Science  can 
train  young  women  to  more  healthful, 
more  economic,  broader  and  more  ap- 
preciative living,  it  certainly  has  its 
place,  and  a  high  place,  among  the  sci- 
ences of  this  day. 

Cookery  is  scarcely  to  be  considered 
seriously  until  there  is  some  knowledge 
of  botany,  chemistry  and  physiology; 
and  the  more  intimate  the  cook's  ac- 
quaintance with  science,  the  more  ele- 
vated and  the  better  her  art.  The  in- 
terest grows  when  the  study  of  a  plant 
has  taught  that  in  it  are  certain  food 
principles  in  definite  proportions,  which 
may  make  brain  and  muscle,  give  so 
many  foot-tons  of  energy,  or  build  so 
much  bone;  if  conditions  are  favorable. 
The  ingredients  may  not  be  in  a  condi- 
tion to  be  taken  into  the  body  with  either 
profit  or  safety.  Physiology  has  taught 
that  certain  foods  must  have  certain 
preparation  to  become  palatable  and  di- 
gestible. Chemistry  has  shown  the  re- 
action of  the  body  fluids;  and  the  college 
girl  already  knows  how  food  is  broken 
down,  changed  and  assimilated  in  the 
body.  Is  it  not  fitting  that  American 
women  should  be  prepared  to  make  the 
best  use  of  the  great  wealth  of  material 
at  hand,  that  they  should  be  trained  to 
the  scientific  selection  and  preparation  of 
what  has  been  so  lavishly  placed  at  their 
disposal,  and  that  they  should  know  how 
to  guard  the  health  and  thereby  the  mor- 
als of  our  people? 

The  health  of  a  people  means  the  con- 
sideration of  many  economic  problems. 
It  means  proper  housing  and  proper 
clothing.  Sanitation  and  hygiene  bear 
directly  upon  it,  as  do  nursing  in  illness 
and  first  aids  to  the  injured.  "Food 
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Economics"  means  selection  and  prepara- 
tion of  foods  with  a  view  to  supplying 
demand  with  the  least  possible  expend- 
iture; it  means  the  adaptability  of  food 
to  age^  occupation,  bodily  condition  and 
climate ;  it  means,  therefore,  a  knowledge 
of  the  comparative  nutritive  and  money 
values  of  foods,  of  their  preservation  and 
adulteration,  of  their  constituent  parts 
and  their  digestibility,  and  furthermore 
of  their  effect  in  disease.  When  food  is 
thus  intelligently  prepared  it  means 
dainty  serving,  charming  hospitality  and 
gracious  accej^tance. 

It  is  not  possible  to  isolate  this  work 
from  regular  studies.  To  be  successful 
it  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  sciences, 
language  and  arts.  "What  could  be  more 
reasonable  than  that  the  study  of  art 
should  lead  one  not  only  to  the  apprecia- 
tion of  master  paintings,  sculpture,  carv- 
ing, architecture ;  but  also  to  the  masterful 
creation  of  beautiful  homes,  gowns  and 
other  material  suiTOundins's.  As  has 
been  said,  there  is  no  effort  on  the  part 
of  Domestic  Science  to  teach  trades;  but 
a  young  woman  who  completes  a  four 
years'  course  ought  to  be  well  able  to 
make  a  livelihood  in  any  one  of  several 
directions.  Art  may  open  many  avenues 
of  design;  French,  German,  chemistry, 
history,  physiology  must  needs  mean 
more  as  she  realizes  that  they  each  and 
all  lead  to  a  higher  and  more  absolute 
knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  living, 
and  that  Domestic  Science  makes  pos- 
sible the  practical  verification  and  appli- 
cation of  many  truths  gleaned  from  these 
sources. 

It  has  been  said  that  one  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  present  college  education 
is  the  helpless  attitude  in  which  gTadu- 
ates  face  the  world.  They  may  have 
been  excellent  students  under  the  inspira- 
tion of  some  fine  intellect,  but  without 
this  guiding  influence  they  are  uncertain 
and  insecure.  There  has  been  a  failure 
to  make  the  student  original  and  inde- 
pendent, to  mark  clearly  the  bearing  of 
study  upon  living.  There  can  be  no  edu- 
cation too  broad  or  too  comprehensive 
for  the  preparation  of  home  life ;  yet  the 


connecting  link  between  the  school  and 
the  family  seems  to  have  been  lost,  or  bet- 
ter, perhaps,  is  just  being  forged.    It  is 
this  link  that  Domestic  Science  seeks  to 
put  in  j)lace.    It  is  believed  that  such  a 
training  for  young  women  will  not  only 
make  all  life  fuller  and  more  useful,  but 
will  help  to  bridge  the  time  between 
school  and  the  serious  assumption  of  re- 
sponsibility.   The  return  of  a  young  wo- 
man from  college  ought  not  to  be  as  is 
now  so  often  the  case,  the  entrance  into 
a  strange  realm;  but  the  new  environ- 
ment ought  to  appeal  to  her  at  once,  urg- 
ing her  to  activity  because  she  is  already 
interested  not  alone  in  political  economy, 
but  in  domestic  science — not  alone  in  the 
history  of  the  past,  but  in  making  the 
home  history  of  the  present  and  future. 
In  these  new  surroundings  she  will  find 
problems  as  difficult  of  solution,  and 
questions  as  vital,  as  any  which  have  be- 
fore this  claimed  her  attention.    It  is  a 
psychological  fact  that  we  become  in- 
terested in  and  learn  to  love  that  which 
we  know  most  about;  yet  many  young 
women  of  our  generation  are  permitted, 
even  expected,  to  know  more  of  almost 
everything  than  of  home  and  its  duties 
and  2)rivileges.    This  may  be  so  because 
many  are  sent  away  to  school  when  very 
young,  but  those  at  home,  in  the  stress 
of  school  life,  ^vith  music  or  art  to  occupy 
every  moment  not  actually  required  for 
recreation,  have  little  energy  or  oppor- 
tunity for  home  duties.    Such  duties  to 
daughters  of  the  wealthy  are  often  al- 
most mythical;  while  to  the  poor  these 
duties  are  so  real  as  to  be  a  tenible  bur- 
den.   In  neither  position  is  the  young 
woman  able  to  realize  their  true  import. 
The  small  knowledge  of  the  one  is  all 
theoretical,  of  the  other  all  practical,  and 
both  breed  dislike  of  home  work — with 
the  first  because  she  has  no  conception 
of  its  importance  or  meaning,  with  the 
second  because  she  has  been  wrongly 
worked  and  overworked. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  young  woman 
in  the  middle  walks  of  life  has  the  best 
opportunity:  and  certainly  the  history  of 
women  seems  to  prove  this.    Our  brio-ht- 
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est,  most  capable,  most  brainy  and  most 
hearty  women  are  those  who  are  educated 
both  in  books  and  in  practical  things; 
who  have  intellect  to  perceive  what  is 
good,  and  the  technical  skill  to  secure  it. 
Domestic  Science  claims  more  than  that 
it  can  make  deft  fingers.  It  aims  to  cul- 
tivate memory  by  awakening  interest; 
to  build  up  scientific  minds,  minds  which 
will  reason  and  plan;  to  develope  artistic 
instincts  which  will  appreciate,  beautify 
and  elevate;  to  care  for  and  train  the 
body  that  it  may  respond  to  the  will;  to 
awaken  a  feeling  for  humanity  which 
shall  be  far-reaching  and  ennobling.  It 
may  not  accomplish  all  this  at  once;  but 
questions  have  been  raised  which  must 
be  answered,  a  dissatisfaction  is  apparent 
which  must  be  met,  and  out  of  these  at- 
tempts some  good  shall  come.  When 
these  first  efforts  have  had  time  to  bring 
forth  results  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  mean 
much  for  the  broadening  of  women's 
lives  in  the  home;  that  it  may  prove  an 
inspiration  to  earnest  and  higher  study 
outside  of  colleges — not  for  the  sake  of 
degrees  or  that  one  may  boast  of  her  text- 
book lore,  but  that  she  may  understand 
life  better,  by  so  doing  appreciate  the 
living  more  thoroughly,  and  be  better 
able  to  bring  beauty,  health  and  happi- 
ness to  those  about  her. 

One  of  the  social  problems  of  the  times 
is  the  fact  that  wages  are  meager  and 
positions  scarce  because  of  the  competi- 
tion of  young  women  with  young  men  in 
the  ordinary  business  avenues.  For  this 
the  education  of  our  girls  is  largely  to 
blame.  The  training  of  our  schools  and 
the  sentiment  of  the  people  are  uncon- 
sciously averse  to  the  preparation  of 
young  women  for  home  life.  Our  dis- 
ease, ^^Americanitus,"  as  it  has  been  aptly 
called,  has  entered  every  department  of 
existence;  there  is  terrible  unrest  and  dis- 
satisfaction everywhere.  The  college 
graduate  may  not  take  her  broadened  in- 
tellect and  rare  knowledge  to  a  home 
without  feeling  that  she  is  wasting  her 
time.  She  is  imhappy  until  she  can  give 
back  to  the  world  exactlv  as  she  has 
gained,  what  she  has  conned  from  books. 


It  is  but  a  short  time  till  we  find  her 
teaching.  The  high  school  graduate  has 
possibly  much  to  keep  her  at  home;  but 
she  is  unaccustomed  to  it  all,  it  is  irksome, 
and  according  to  her  training  rather  ig- 
noble; so  she  to  drifts  into  teaching  or 
into  the  business  college,  ultimately  to 
make  a  success  or  failure,  as  the  case  may 
be,  but  nevertheless  crowding  by  one 
more  the  ranks  of  wage-earners,  living 
always  at  high  tension,  and  in  the  weari- 
ness of  a  few  business  years  knowing  al- 
most nothing  of  the  charm  of  home  life. 
If  either  young  woman  marry,  her  train- 
ing is  thoroughly  inadequate;  but  with 
the  boarding  house  at  hand  it  little  mat- 
ters for  a  time.  When  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  establish  some  sort  of  abode  which 
may  serve  the  purpose  of  a  home,  with 
consummate  confidence  she  attempts  to 
master  in  a  few  weeks  what  should  have 
been  the  gradual  and  delightful  acquisi- 
tion of  years.  Too  often  the  experience 
leaves  an  impression  upon  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  home  which  all  concerned 
would  gladly  obliterate. 

There  are  many  young  women  who 
must  go  into  the  world  of  business,  and 
who  go  bravely  and  successfully;  but 
there  are  infinite  numbers  who  enter 
stores,  shops,  factories,  offices  and  school 
rooms  not  because  it  is  necessary,  or  be- 
cause they  are  fitted  or  suited  for  the 
work,  but  because  all  their  friends  are 
doing  something  and  they  must  do  like- 
wise. They  know  nothing  of  home  life 
and  consequently  have  no  desire  to  learn. 
Until  some  agency  outside  of  the  home 
takes  the  matter  into  consideration  and 
treats  it  not  as  a  weak  sentiment,  but  as 
a  condition  worthy  of  scientific  economic 
study,  there  is  little  chance  for  a  change 
for  the  better,  or  that  the  drift  of  our 
young  women  will  be  other  than  toward 
the  business  world.  The  women's  col- 
leges, seminaries  and  universities,  if  they 
fulfill  their  mission,  must  offer  training 
adequate  for  the  responsibilities  of  life 
as  most  women  ought  to  meet  them  and 
must  meet  them;  a  training  which  shall 
be  broad,  which  shall  supplement  and 
not   antagonize   established  principles, 
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wliich  shall  send  women  to  their  work 
cultivated  in  soul,  mind  and  body,  and 
prepared  to  make  life  brighter  and  better 
for  all  with  whom  they  come  in  contact. 


Do  You  Want  Gold? 

Everybody  desires  to  keep  informed 
on  Yukon,  the  Klondike  and  Alaskan 
gold  fields.  Send  10c.  for  large  Com- 
pendium of  vast  information  and  big 
color  map  to  Hamilton  Pub.  Co.,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


Additional  Experiments  with  tlie  Smut 
Fungicides,  Cerespulver  and 
Liver  of  Sulphur. 

BY  PROFESSOR  W.   A.  KELLERMAX. 

An  area  of  ground  ha^Ting  been  kind- 
ly placed  at  my  disposal  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Department  of  the  University,  I 
have  been  able  to  carry  on  an  additional 
series  of  plot  experiments  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  comparatively  the  two 
fungicides,  "cerespulver''  (ceres-powder) 
and  potassium  sulphide  (liver  of  sul- 
phur). A  brief  test  was  also  made  as  to 
the  fungicidal  efficiency  of  formalin. 

Both  wheat  and  oats  were  used  in  the 
experiments.  The  average  amount  of 
stinking  smut  of  wheat  in  the  untreated 
plots  was  only  3.10  per  cent.  The  re- 
sults of  the  experiments  are  consequent- 
ly of  little  import.  I  will  therefore  omit 
the  tabulation  of  the  treatments  and  the 
results,  but  state  that  almost  invariably 
the  two  fungicides  used  either  reduced 
the  percentage  of  smut  or  entirely  pre- 
vented it. 

In  case  of  seed  of  seven  of  the  plots, 
eopper-sulphate  was  used  with  the  ceres- 
pulver and  with  the  potassium  sulphide, 
but  the  percentage  of  smut  was  as  large 
as  when  these  fungicides  were  used 
without  the  copper  sulphate.  Jensen 
recommends  the  use  of  copper  sulphate 
with  his  cerespulver,  but  my  experi- 
ments indicate  a  negative  result  as  to  the 
advantages  of  the  same.  Formalin  was 
used  on  oats,  but  not  on  wheat. 


The  average  amount  of  smut  in  the 
oats  when  untreated  seed  was  sown,  was 
20.81  per  cent.  The  efficiency  of  the 
fungicides  could  therefore  be  very  sat- 
isfactorily determined. 

Especial  attention  was  given  to  the 
comparative  efficiency  of  sprinkling  and 
immersing  the  seed.  The  result  of  the 
experiments  is  shown  in  the  following 
tabulation : 


Fungicide. 

How  Applied. 

Average 
per  cent, 
of  smut. 

By  sprinkling  .... 

8.02 

Cerespulver  

By  immersion.  .  . . 

3.78 

Potassium  sulphide.  . 

By  sprinkling  .... 

6.79 

Potassium  sulphide.. 

By  immersion  

1.17 

Av.  per  cen'..  of  smut  in  untreated  plots. . 

20.81 

It  is  seen  that  the  immersion  method 
is  decidedly  preferable,  the  smut  being 
less  by  four  or  five  per  cent.  Solutions 
were  used  of  1,  2  and  3  per  cent, 
strengths;  the  time  of  immersion  was  1-4, 
1-2  and  one  hour.  The  tabulation  of 
above  gives  the  summaries  and  averages 
of  the  several  plots.  The  reason  for  the 
greater  efficiency  of  the  immersion 
method  is  doubtless  referable  to  the 
more  thorough  wetting  of  the  individ- 
ual grains.  If  the  immersion  is  for  a 
brief  time,  the  labor  involved  is  but  lit- 
tle, if  any,  greater  than  in  case  of  the 
sprinkling  method.  Thorough  stirring 
by  shoveling  the  seed  over  and  over  is 
necessary,  otherwise  the  grain  will  not 
all  be  moistened  by  the  solution,  and 
the  sprinkling  will  therefore  be  but  par- 
tially efficient.  The  subsequent  shovel- 
ing or  stirring  of  the  gTain  for  the  pur- 
pose of  facilitating  the  drying,  is  the 
same,  whichever  method  of  treatment  is 
adopted. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the 
result  of  the  treatments  with  cerespulver 
and  potassium  sulphide  of  different 
strengths,  and  varying  times  of  immer- 
sion : 
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Fungicide. 

Per  cent, 
solution. 

Time  of 
immersion. 

per  cent, 
of  smut. 

Cerespulver  

1 

%  hour 

5.55 

Cerespulver   

1 

3^  hour 

3.10 

Cerespulver   

1 

1  hour 

3.10 

Cerespulver   

2 

yi  hour 

2.82 

Cerespulver   

2 

Yz  hour 

1.62 

2 

1  hour 

1.36 

Cerespulver   

3 

%  hour 

2.35 

3 

Yz  hour 

1  87 

Cerespulver   

3 

1  hour 

2.18 

Potassium  sulphide 

1 

Y  hour 

1.98 

Potassium  sulphide 

1 

Yi  hour 

0  65 

Potassium  sulphide 

1 

1  hour 

0.88 

Potassium  sulphide 

2 

Y  hour 

1.38 

Potassium  sulphide 

2 

Yz  hour 

0.58 

Potassium  sulphide 

2 

1  hour 

0.42 

Potassium  sulphide 

3 

Y  hour 

1.30 

Potassium  sulphide 

3 

Yz  hour 

1.02 

Potassium  sulphide 

3 

1  hour 

0.42 

Av.  per  cent,  of  smut  in  untreated  plots. 

20.81 

The  comparisons  can  be  easily  made 
by  inspection  of  tbe  above  tabulation. 
It  is  seen  tbat  the  larger  tbe  immersion 
tbe  less  smnt  in  the  crop.  There  is  but 
one  discrepency  in  this  respect,  namely, 
tbat  of  the  cerespulver  3  per  cent,  one 
hour  immersion.  The  count  showed  a 
larger  amount  of  smut  in  case  of  a  half 
hour  immersion.  It  cannot  be  account- 
ed for,  but  probably  some  accidental  in- 
fection after  treatment  occurred. 

Speaking  generally,  a  shorter  time  of 
immersion  with  a  stronger  solution  is 
nearly  as  effectual  as  a  longer  immersion 
with  a  weaker  solution.  A  fuller  series 
of  experiments  would  perhaps  confirm 
the  judgment  that  a  solution  of  perhaps 
2  per  cent,  strength  and  a  shorter  immer- 
sion (say  10  to  15  minutes)  should  be  a 
practical  preventive  of  the  oat  smut. 

An  inspection  of  the  tabulation  also 
shows  that  the  potassium  sulphide  treat- 
ments were   somewhat  more  efficient 


than  those  of  cerespulver.  The  potas- 
sium sulphide  used  was  bought  of  a 
wholesale  druggist;  it  was  perfectly  se- 
cured from  the  air  in  a  soldered  tin  can, 
and  not  opened  till  ready  for  use.  The 
cerespulver,  however,  is  in  a  convenient- 
ly pulverized  form,  dissolves  very  rapid- 
ly, and  is  not  much  more  expensive  than 
the  potassium  sulphide.  My  experi- 
ments heretofore  show  that  it  is  fairly 
efficient,  and  I  can  continue  to  recom- 
mend its  use,  it  being  composed  almost 
wholly  of  potassium  sulphide. 

Nine  plots  were  sown  to  oats  treated 
with  formalin,  of  strengths  one,  two  and 
five  parts  in  five  hundred  parts  of  water. 
The  time  of  immersion  for  each  was  one 
hour  and  two  hours.  This  fungicide, 
even  in  case  of  the  weakest  solution  and 
shorter  time  of  immersion,  was  absolute- 
ly effectual,  there  being  but  one  smutted 
head  in  each  of  two  of  the  plots,  but 
these  were  probably  accidental.  Ger- 
mination tests  were  made  by  Professor 
Bolley  which  showed  that  the  formalin 
is  not  at  all  injurious  to  the  seed. 


Notes  on  Practical  Forestry. 

(prof.   WILLIAM  R.    LAZENBY.  j 
I. 

The  growing  of  forest  trees  and  the 
preservation,  improvement  and  exten- 
sion of  existing  woodland  is  a  matter  of 
signal  importance!  to  every  citizen.  The 
rapid  and  reckless  destruction  of  our  tim- 
ber trees  without  any  effort  to  restore  the 
loss,  is  compelling  those  who  come  after 
us  to  pay  for  necessary  wood  and  lumber 
many  times  the  cost  at  which  we  might 
and  should  have  grown  it. 

This  improvidence  is  beginning  to  ser- 
iously affect  our  economic  conditions. 
Perhaps  we  are  not  justified  in  thinking 
that  our  climate  has  materially  changed 
during  the  last  twenty-five  or  fifty  years. 
Possibly  the  average  annual  rainfall  of. 
the  different  states  of  the  Union  is  about 
the  same  as  it  was  one-half  a  century. 
agO'. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  we  are  certain  that 
many  of  our  springs  are  failing,  our 
creeks  and  rivers  are  becoming  more  and 
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more  capricious  in  their  flow,  floods  are 
re  ore  common,  and  drouths  are  more  fre- 
quent, more  severe  and  more  protracted. 

It  can  be  laid  do^vn  as  a  general  propo- 
sition that  no  tiller  of  the  soil  has  any 
moral  right  to  cultivate  more  ground 
than  he  can  maintain  or  increase  the  fer- 
tility of. 

As  an  economic  question  it  is  fairly 
demonstrated  that  in  proportion  as  the 
soil  deteriorates  the  struggle  is  against 
the  cultivator.  He  who  continues  to  work 
"run  down/'  exhausted  or  barren  soil  is 
hopelessly  handicapped  and  cannot  com- 
pete with  the  man  who  tills  more  fertile 
acres. 

Just  what  effect  trees  have  upon  soil 
and  climate  is  not  fully  understood. 

History  informs  us  that  in  every  coun- 
tiy  where  the  proportion  of  land  devoted 
to  trees  is  not  less  than  20  per  cent.,  or 
one-fifth  of  the  whole  area,  the  aggregate 
crops  of  that  country  are  at  a  maximum. 

As  the  total  area  occupied  by  trees 
falls  below  this  amount  the  aggregate 
crop  production  decreases  in  a  somewhat 
proprotionate  ratio. 

In  the  State  of  Ohio  at  the  present 
time  only  about  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the 
total  area  comes  under  the  general  term 
of  woodland,  and  a  considerable  portion 
of  this  is  open  wood  pasture  rather  than 
forest.  Probably  an  area  of  at  least  5 
per  cent,  in  addition  is  occupied  by  or- 
chards, and  by  scattering  fruit,  shade 
and  ornamental  trees. 

While  we  may  not  be  justified  in  urg- 
ing planting  of  forest  trees  for  the  vague 
and  not  well  understood  general  climatic 
effect  such  planting  might  produce,  we 
certainly  are  justified  in  urging  forest 
tree  planting  for  certain  specific  pur- 
poses. These  may  be  enumerated  under 
three  heads  as  follows : 

1.  For  Timber. 

2.  Por  Shelter  and  Protection. 

3.  Por  Ornament  or  Landscape  Effect. 
Por  the  first  purpose  much,  rough  and 

rugged  land,  many  ravines  and  steep  hill- 
sides, in  fact  every  acre  where  trees  mil 
grow  that  cannot  be  profitably  plowed, 
or  is  cultivated  at  a  loss,  should  be  re- 


clothed  and  devoted  henceforth  and  for- 
ever to  our  most  valuable  varieties  of  tim- 
ber trees. 

Por  the  purpose  of  shelter,  belts  of 
trees  should  be  planted  wherever  build- 
'iiigs,  stock-yards,  orchards,  gardens,  etc., 
are  exposed  to  cold,  sweeping  winds. 
Viewed  in  the  light  of  economy  alone 
such  tree  planting  could  scarcely  fail  to 
return  a  profit,  and  should  not  be  neg- 
lected. 

Under  the  general  head  of  protection, 
the  banks  of  streams,  open  ditches,  steep 
hill  sides,  etc.,  may  often  be  so  planted 
vith  trees  that  they  vuU  be  safe  from 
injurious  washing. 

Dr  Orton  and  other  geologists  make 
the  statement  that  all  soil  is  on  its  way 
to  the  ocean.  "Where  the  surface  is  level 
or  nearly  so,  the  march  of  the  soil  is  slow. 
It  is  imperceptible.  On  declivities  the 
transfer  from  higher  to  lower  levels  by 
rain  and  melting  snow  is  ob^uous  to  any 
observer.  This  is  especially  the  case 
where  the  soil  is  free  from  vegetation. 

If  covered  with  trees  the  washing  is 
but  slight.  In  marshy  places  the  very 
surface  of  the  country  is  dependent  upon 
trees  for  its  preservation,  and  no  com- 
monwealth having  the  hilly,  mountain- 
ous tracts  found  in  the  Eastern  and  Mid- 
dle States  can  afford  to  be  without  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  its  area  in  forest. 

I  shall  barely  touch  upon  the  planting 
of  forest  trees  for  ornament. 

There  is  scarcely  a  farm  in  the  United 
States  the  value  of  which  could  not  be 
greatly  increased  by  the  judicious  plant- 
ing of  some  trees,  merely  for  ornamenta- 
tion. 

A  place  beautified  by  being  embow- 
ered in  or  . draped  by  fine  shade  trees  will 
always  sell  for  a  price  that  more  than 
repays  all  the  cost  of  planting  and  care. 

Por  whatever  purpose  it  may  be  plant- 
ed and  groAvn,  we  should  never  forget 
that  a  good  tree,  one  that  has  some  ex- 
changeable value,will  stow  just  as  thrift- 
ily as  a  poor  one.  The  growing  of  forest 
trees  is  like  the  production  of  any  other 
farm  crop. 
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The  Free  Scholarship,  or  How  He  Got  to 
Colle§:e. 

(Concluded.) 

'No  one  can  express  the  anxiety  that 
Cortns  Peyton  experienced  during  the 
next  few  days  in  awaiting  the  reply  to 
his  letters. 

He  had  asked  his  brother  Mark  to 
make  no  mention  of  the  matter  to  their 
parents,  until  he  had  learned  something 
definite  as  to  the  outcome. 

In  a  few  days  he  received  a  letter 
from  the  University  people,  stating  that 
there  was  a  large  amount  of  work  to  be 
done  on  the  farm  and  campus  by  the 
students  at  current  rates  for  labor. 
Those  who  were  willing  and  anxious  to 
work  would  be  accommodated  as  far  as 
possible.  An  application  blank  for  labor 
was  enclosed,  to  be  filled  out  and  return- 
ed. Cortus  did  this  at  once,  and  his  joy 
was  heightened  by  the  arrival  of  the  cov- 
eted prize,  the  free  scholarship,  certify- 
ing that  Ciortus  Peyton  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  free  scholarship  in  Agri- 
culture at  the  Ohio  State  University  for 
two  years. 

Cortus  acquainted  his  parents  at  once 
about  his  determination  to  enter  college 
that  fall,  and  soon  all  his  friends  knew  it. 

George  Parens  was  one  of  the  first  of 
Cortus'  friends  who  heard  of  it,  and  the 
following  day  he  made  a  special  trip  to 
the  Peyton  homestead  to  see  Cortus 
about  his  going. 

^'Yes,''  said  Cortus,  "I  am  going  to  the 
Ohio  State  University.  I  realize  that 
the  young  man  of  today  stands  a  better 
chance  of  winning  success  if  he  is  'edu- 
cated. I  know  that  institution  is  per- 
haps the  best  in  the  State,  and  one  of 
the  very  best  in  the  country." 

^^And  one  can  study  almost  anything 
up  there,  can  he  not?"  asked  G^eorge. 

"Yes;  they  teach  practically  every- 
thing, but  music,  medicine  and  Theol- 
ogy. I  understand  they  have  nearly  one 
hundred  instructors,  in  six  colleges,  rep- 
resenting thirty-four  departments  and 
twenty-seven  distinct  courses." 

""What  course  are  you  going  to  take, 
Cortus?" 


''Well,  George,  you  may  think  it  a 
little  strange,  but  I  am  going  to  take  the 
Agricultural  course.  I  have  a  great  love 
for  agriculture  and  all  it  represents. 
Besides,  I  have  been  told  that  the  oppor- 
tunities for  graduates  in  this  department 
are  as  great  as  those  in  any  other." 

"That  may  be  true,  Cortus,  but  what 
do  they  teach  in  that  department,  you 
know  all  about  farming?" 

"Oh,  there  is  where  you  mistake, 
George.  I  know  nothing  of  scientific 
farming,  and  then  they  do  not  teach  how 
to  hoe,  or  how  to  plow,  or  how  to  milk 
the  cows.  The  aim  of  the  teaching  in 
this  department,  as  in  all  the  other  de- 
partments, is  to  make  educated  men.  To 
make  men  think  and  then  to  act." 

"I  have  heard  quite  a  good  deal  of 
late,"  replied  George,  "about  agricultur- 
al education,  but  I  never  knew  what  was 
taught  in  agriculture.  What  branches 
are  to  be  taught?" 

"Well  asked;  it  is  one  of  the  widest 
of  fields  for  study.  In  the  line  of  agri- 
culture the  student  studies  the  soil;  is 
taught  to  analyze  the  soil,  studies  its 
physical  properties,  finds  the  number 
and  size  of  the  grains  in  the  soil.  He 
finds  from  this  study  that  the  exterior 
surfaces  of  the  minute  particles  in  a  cubic 
foot  of  soil  may  equal  three  acres,  and 
that  soils  differ  largely  in  this  particular, 
and  the  power  of  crop  production  de- 
pends in  a  measure  upon  this  fact.  He 
finds  for  himself  from  actual  trial  that 
an  important  difference  between  rock 
and  the  soil  is  the  fact  that  the  rock  is 
solid  and  that  one-half  of  the  space  in 
the  soil  may  be  unoccupied  by  soil  par- 
ticles. The  student  is  taught  the  use  of 
fertilizers  and  how  to  calculate  their 
value.  Is  taught  the  manner  and  meth- 
ods of  drainage  and  irrigation,  and  of 
tillage,  and  the  effect  and  use  of  various 
farm  implements  upon  such  processes. 
The  history,  use,  and  culture,  climate 
and  soil  adaptation,  harvesting  and  mar- 
keting various  varieties  of  farm  crops 
are  carefully  studied.  Kinds,  care  and 
management  of  live  stock  are  taught. 
The  student  is  taught  the  characteris- 
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tics  that  each  class  of  animals  should  pos- 
sess for  special  purposes;  and  by  means 
of  score  cards  students  are  tau^'ht  to 
judge  the  various  classes  of  live  stock. 
The  student  is  taught  the  principles  of 
breeding  and  mating  animals,  and  is 
taught  to  understand  and  properly  inter- 
pret 23edigrees.  He  is  taught  the  princi- 
ples of  feeding  and  how  to  calculate  feed- 
ing rations  which  will  bring  the  best  re- 
sults with  the  foods  at  hand,  and  for  the 
purpose  used.  Butter  and  cheese  making 
and  testing  and  pasteurizing  milk  are 
most  thoroughly  taught  with  ample  fa- 
cilities and  expert  instructors.  Fruit 
raising  and  vegetable  growing,  and 
greenhouse  work  are  thoroughly  taught. 
In  addition  to  the  large  gardens,  lettuce, 
radishes  and  tomatoes  and  other  veget- 
ables are  raised  by  sub-irrigation,  under 
glass.  Grafting,  budding,  cross-fertiliz- 
ing, trimming  and  other  technical  work 
of  the  horticulturist,  the  student  is 
taught  to  do.  Both  forestry  and  flori- 
culture are  given  special  study.  Dis- 
eases of  animals,  diseases  of  plants,  in- 
sect enemies  and  insect  friends  receive 
proper  attention;  and  methods  of  treat- 
ing diseases  and  combating  insect  ene- 
mies by  spraying  and  otherwise,  are  am- 
ply taught.  What  nicer  work  for  study 
would  you  want  than  that?" 

^'That  is  very  true,  I  see,  and  puts  an 
entirely  new  life  on  this  phase  of  educa- 
tion." 

"I  am  going  to  study  agriculture,  be- 
cause I  think  I  can  be  of  more  service  in 
that  field  than  possiblv  any  other.  The 
agricultural  side  of  life  has  been  over- 
looked. The  bright  bovs  of  the  farm 
have  gone  into  other  vocations,  or  have 
remained  at  home  and  have  studied  no 
higher  than  the  common  schools.  What 
we  need  to-day  is  educated  men  in  agri- 
culture, scientific  trained  men  on  the 
farm,  and  cultured  young  men  and 
women  in  the  farm  home/' 

As  the  boys  talked  on  their  enthusi- 
asm increased,  but  in  George  Barcus' 
soul  there  was  planted  a  new  idea,  a 
germ  of  something  that  was  to  develop 
and  be  not  unheard. 


In  w^ay  of  history  it  needs  but  to  be 
added,  Cortus  Peyton  entered  at  the 
opening  of  the  term,  and  four  years 
later  gTaduated. 

During  his  second  year's  attendance 
at  the  University,  George  Barcus  joined 
him  in  the  same  line  of  study.  There 
were  few^er  in  attendance  then,  but  now 
their  Alma  Mater  has  the  fijiest  agricul- 
'tural  college  in  the  land.  Cortus  Pey- 
ton often  now  remarks  that  the  grandest 
thing  he  ever  did  was  to  enter  the  Ohio 
State  University. 


The  Influence  of  Fertilizers  on  Soil 
Moisture. 

BY  PROFESSOR  THOMAS  F.  HUNT. 

This  is  a  subject  that  has  attracted 
widespread  attention  among  those  inter- 
ested in  tilling  the  soil. 

The  continuous  culture  of  wheat  on 
fertilized  and  unfertilized  plats  by  the 
Ohio  AgTicultural  Experiment  Station 
presented  a  favorable  opportunity  for 
J.  Hayes  Bone,  now  Assistant  in  Agri- 
culture at  the  Oklahoma  Agricultural 
College,  but  then  a  student  of  the  Ohio 
State  University,  to  make  a  careful 
study  of  this  subject  for  a  thesis  for  grad- 
uation. The  following  is  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  his  thesis: 

Free  water  may  exist  in  the  soil  in 
three  conditions:  hydrostatic,  capillary 
and  hygToscopic.  Hydrostatic  water 
may  be  seen  occuppng  the  open  spaces 
in  the  soil.  A  soil  in  good  condition 
loses  this  soon  after  a  rain  by  drainage 
or  percolation  to  lower  depths,  where 
it  may  leave  the  soil  permanently,  or 
become  capillory  and  hygroscopic  water. 
Every  particle  of  soil  has  a  surface  at- 
traction for  water,  and  when  there  is 
enough  water  on  each  for  the  soil  to  have 
a  moist  appearance,  it  is  said  to  be 
charged  with  capillary  water.  If  the 
soil  appears  dry,  the  moisture  on  each 
particle,  though  invisible,  is  termed  hy- 
groscopic water. 

Plants  need  a  soil  that  can  be  pene- 
trated readily  by  the  air  and  water,  but 
do  not  usually  send  their  roots  into  a 
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soil  filled  with  hydrostatic  water.  They 
take  the  water  they  consume  from  the 
soil  in  which  they  stand.  It  is  from  the 
capillary  and  hygroscopic  water  that 
plants  receive  most  of  their  water.  Hy- 
groscopic water  is  really  capillary,  the 
only  distinction  being  that  it  'adheres 
more  closely  to^  the  soil  particles. 

Soil  may  lose'  water  by  percolation  and 
drainage,  evaporation,  exhalation  and 
consumption  by  plants.  The  water  that 
falls  from  the  clouds  passing  intO'  the 
ground  is  attracted  at  once  by  each  par- 
ticle of  soil.  When  the  particles  be- 
come so  laden  that  gravity  exerts  the 
stronger  force,  the  water  begins  to  per- 
colate into  deeper  soil,  in  which  it  may 
be  lost  from  service  to  the  plant,  or  may 
be  returned  by  the  energy  of  surface 
tension  to  the  realm  of  plant  roots. 

Capillary  water  may  be  lost  as  a  vapor 
or  as  a  solution  passing  into  the  plant. 
The  plant  uses  a  small  portion  of  this 
water  to  form  its  tissues,  while  the  re- 
mainder is  exhaled.  The  greater  part  of 
the  water  falling  on  the  soil  is  lost  to  the 
plant.  In  the  following  experiment 
with  oats  the  fallow  part  of  the  plat 
shows  only  from  1.1  to  2.8  per  cent,  less 
moisture  in  July  than  in  April,  although 
12.64  inches  of  rain  had  fallen  during 
the  time  of  the  experiment.  The  crop 
part  shows  a  loss  from  2  to  2.8  per  cent, 
during  the  same  time. 

Soils  have  a  capacity  for  water  de- 
pending upon  the  arrangement  and  size 
of  the  soil  particles.  A  sandy  soil  will 
allow  more  water  to  pass  into  it  than  a 
clayey  soil,  though  the  latter  will  retain 
more.  The  total  water  capacity  of  a  soil 
is  the  amount  of  water  it  will  hold  in 
natural  field  conditions.  For  the  soil 
on  the  Oklahoma  Experiment  Station 
farm  it  is  about  one-third.  That  is,  if 
the  soil  is  completely  saturated,  one- 
third  of  its  weight  is  water.  There  is 
no  doubt  water  enough  supplied  to  most 
cultivated  soils  or  held  in  them  to  pro- 
duce abundant  crops.  The  rainfall  is 
usually  several  times  that  needed  by  the 
plants.  Plants  do  well  when  there  is  from 
ten  to  fifteen  percent  of  moisture  in  the 


soil,  but  better  if  there  is  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  per  cent.  The  problem  then 
is,  the  conservation  of  soil  moisture.  We 
know  that  cultivation  prevents  some  of 
nature's  extravagance.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  one  way  of  accounting  for 
the  benefit  of  fertilizers,  is  their  action 
on  the  soil  in  relation  to  moisture  rather 
than  supplying  plant  food.  Lime  is  used 
on  clayey,  wet  soils  to  render  them  more 
friable.  It  is  said  to  flocculate  the  soil 
particles,  l^itrate  of  soda  destroys  this 
property,  while  potassium  nitrate  is  said 
to  increase  the  capillary  action. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  soil  is 
influenced  by  fertilizers,  the  following 
field  experiments  were  conducted: 

1.  On  wheat  plats  that  have  received 
the  same  fertilizer  since  the  fall  of  1888, 
daily  records  of  soil  moisture  were  kept 
during  the  fall  of  1895  and  spring 
of  1896. 

2.  On  oat  plats  that  were  heavily  fer- 
tilized at  the  time  of  sowing,  daily  rec- 
ords were  kept  during  the  growth  of  the 
crop  in  the  spring  of  1896.  Daily  rec- 
ords were  also  kept  on  a  duplicate  set  of 
plats  similarly  fertilized,  but  left  fal- 
low. 

3.  On  Kafir  corn  plats  that  were 
fertilized  with  manure  and  planted  in 
drills,  daily  records  were  kept  during 
the  period  of  cultivation  in  the  spring 
of  1896. 

The  first  two  fields  were  on  the  farm 
of  the  Ohio  State  University,  while  the 
last  was  on  the  farm  of  the  Oklahoma 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. 

GKNERAI,  CONCLUSIONS. 

Manure  has  caused  the  first  foot  of 
soil  to  be  more  moist.  Under  fallow  con- 
ditions at  the  Oklahoma  Experiment 
Station,  manured  plats  showed  from  0.5 
to.  0.7  per  cent,  more  moisture  in  the 
general  average  than  unmanured  plats 
under  similar  conditions,  from  May  24th 
to  July  16th.  Under  fallow  conditions 
at  the  Ohio  State  University  farm  one 
manured  plat  showed  2.2  per  cent,  more 
moisture  in  the  general  average  than 
unmanured   j)lat  under  similar  condi- 
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tionsj  from  April  21st  to  July  23d. 
Under  crop  conditions  at  the  Oklahoma 
Experiment  Station  manured  plats 
showed  from  0.3  to  0.9  per  cent,  more 
moisture  than  unmanured  plats. 

2.  The  method  of  application  has  a 
slight  influence.  At  the  Oklahoma  Sta- 
tiouj  under  fallow  conditions,  manure 
disked  shows  most  influence  under  crop 
conditions.  There  is  0.6  per  cent,  more 
moisture  on  the  average  than  when 
plowed  under. 

At  the  Ohio  State  Universityj  farm 
manure  spread  on  top  shows  a  far  greater 
influence  than  when  disked  in,  2.2  under 
fallow,  and  1.9  under  crop  conditions. 

3.  Commercial  fertilizers  have  some 
influence  on  soil  moisture.  Phosphoric 
acid  seems  to  have  a  drying  effect.  In 
the  oat  experiment,  plat  4,  not  fertilized, 
show^s  an  average  of  0.8  per  cent,  more 
moisture  than  plat  3,  fertilized  with 
phosphoric  acid.  In  the  wheat  experi- 
ment, plat  4,  unfertilized,  shows  1.1  per 
cent,  more  moisture  during  the  months 
of  October  and  i^ovember,  of  1895,  than 
plat  2,  fertilized  with  phosphoric  acid. 
The  complete  fertilizer  in  the  oat  exper- 
iment shows  1.4  per  cent,  more  moisture 
than  plat  adjoining,  and  unfertilized. 

4.  Cultivation  conserves  much  soil 
moisture. 

On  the  Kafir  corn  plats  there  is  a 
difference  of  1.5  per  cent,  between  plats 
5,  cultivated  four  inches  deep  weekly, 
and  6,  not  cultivated  at  all  under  fallow 
conditions.  Under  crop  conditions  there 
is  a  difference  of  1  per  cent,  between  the 
same  plats.  There  is  a  difference  of 
2.1  per  cent,  between  plats  1,  manure 
weekly,  and  Y,  manure  plowed  under 
and  weeds  scraped  off. 

5.  Frequent  cultivation  plats  show 
less  moisture  than  weekly. 


Corn  Binder  War. 

The  older  generation  of  farmers  will 
see  in  the  many  spirited  field  trials  be- 
tween the  vertical  and  horizontal  styles 
of  corn  binders  a  reflection  of  the  fierce 
contests  which  were  waged  between  the 


Marsh  harvester  and  the  reaper  in  the 
'70s,  and  between  the  early  twine  bind- 
ers in  the  '80s. 

Field  trials  rarely  prove  anything  con- 
clusively, but  still,  they  have  their  value 
in  waking  up  the  farmers  and  getting 
them  to  study  into  the  mechanism  of  the 
machines  in  question.  Usually  some 
mechanical  point  is  at  issue,  each  style  of 
mechanism  having  its  champions,  but 
one  finally  proving  its  undoubted  superi- 
ority. Just  as  the  Marsh  harvester,  after 
a  long  series  of  bitterly  fought  trials, 
triumphed  over  the  strongly  entrenched 
reapers  of  that  day,  the  battle  being 
fought  on  the  issue  of  mechanism  and 
work  done,  just  so  is  the  horizontal,  low, 
lying  corn  binder  proving  its  superiority 
over  the  vertical  types  of  machines. 

The  Deering  Harvester  Co.,  of  Chi- 
cago, is  the  maker  of  the  horizontal  ma- 
chine, while  the  vertical  machine  is  rep- 
resented by  two  companies  of  good 
standing. 

The  horizontal  machine  cuts  the  corn 
by  means  of  a  reciprocatincr  knife  very 
similar  to  a  very  short  mower  knife, 
three  sections  passing  through  each 
stalk  when  cut,  when  a  couple  of  con- 
veyor chains  seize  the  corn  as  it  naturally 
tends  to  fall  backward,  and  guide  and 
accelerate  this  motion,  lajdng  the  stalks 
butts  foremost  on  a  low-lying  binding  ta- 
ble, where  they  are  bound  into  a  bundle 
by  exactly  the  same  binding  mechanism 
as  that  of  the  old  established  Deering 
grain  binder.  The  bundles,  when  bound, 
are  discharged,  dropping  only  a  few 
inches  into  a  folding  bundle  carrier,  and 
are  by  it  in  turn  dropped,  only  a  few 
inches,  to  the  gTound,  the  bundles  lying 
lengthwise  of  the  row,  butts  foremost. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  vertical  ma- 
chines, after  cutting  the  com,  employ  a 
multitude  of  chains  to  force  the  corn  into 
a  vertical  position,  sliding-  it  along  on  its 
jagged  butts  to  the  binding  receptacle, 
and  wasting  horse-power  and  draft  in  the 
attempt  to  pack  and  bind  the  top-heavy 
stalks  as  they  stand  swaying  in  the  air. 
Theoretically,    the    vertical  machines 
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have  the  advantage  of  making  a  square 
butted  bundle  because  of  the  corn  stand- 
ing on  its  butts;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  practical  operation  of  the  machines 
thus  far  developed  is  not  a  very  good  ex- 
emplification of  the  theory,  as  many  of 
the  stalks,  catching  in  the  binding  mech- 
anism, are  lifted  high  upward  and  either 
escape  the  band  altogether  or  are  barely 
caught  by  it. 

Makers  of  the  vertical  machines  are 
fond  of  alluding  to  the  Deering  horizon- 
tal machine,  contemptuously,  as  ' ^sprawl- 
ing" and  ^^flat;"  while  farmers  who  have 
used  both  machines  declare  that  the  fea- 
tures thus  characterized  are  the  strongest 
points  of  the  Deering  machine.  The 
fact  that  the  corn  is  bound — where  com 
should  be  bound — lying  down  on  a  hor- 
izontal deck  near  the  ground,  makes  the 
Deering  corn  binder  fully  one  horse 
lighter  in  draft  than  the  vertical  ma- 
chines; and  the  fact  that  the  Deering  is 
evenly  balanced  on  both  sides  of  the 
tongue  gives  it  a  freedom  from  the  heavy 
side  draft  and  neck  weight  which  are 
such  fatal  objections  to  the  vertical  ma- 
chines, objections  which  can  never  be 
removed  as  long  as  they  follow  the  pres- 
ent construction  of  attaching  the  Avhole 
machine  to  one  side  of  the  tongue. 

Another  advantage  of  the  ^^sprawl- 
ing" horizontal  construction  of  the  Deer- 
ing is  the  fact  that  the  corn  when  bound 
has  but  a  few  inches  to  fall  to  the  ground. 

The  Deering  Harvester  Co.,  of  Chi- 
cago, whose  advertisement  is  found  in 
this  issue,  will  be  glad  to  send  circulars 
describing  this  machine,  and  to  refer 
our  readers  to  their  nearest  agencies, 
where  the  Deering  corn  binder  caii  be 
inspected. 


Swine  Husbandry. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  practical  manual 
for  the  breeding,  rearing  and  manage- 
ment of  swine,  with  suggestions  as  to 
the  prevention  and  treatment  of  their 
diseases,  by  F.  D.  Coburn,  Secretary  of 
the  Kansas  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
in  a  new,  revised  and  enlarged  edition; 


illustrated,  310  pp,  12mo,  cloth,  price 
$1.75;  Orange  Judd  Company,  New 
York. 

Swine  Husbandry  is  a  work  which, 
from  the  date  of  its  first  publication,  has 
had  no  successful  competitor,  and  has 
maintained,  as  it  still  maintains,  its  place 
at  home  and  abroad  as  a  standard  author- 
ity upon  the  subject  which  it  treats. 

After  chapters  showing  the  magni- 
tude and  importance  of  the  swine  indus- 
try of  the  commercial  world,  the  work 
takes  up  all  the  standard  breeds  in  detail, 
and  treats  concisely  of  their  origin  and 
history.  This  is  followed  by  numerous 
chapters  on  their  breeding,  feeding,  man- 
agement, fattening,  slaughtering,  cur- 
ing and  preserving,  covering  the  many 
details  of  the  business-  from  mating  to 
marketing;  from  pen  to  pickling.  To 
these  are  also  added  many  interesting 
facts  bearing  on  the  causes,  symptoms, 
prevention  and  cure  of  the  various  dis- 
eases with  which  swine  are  afiiicted, 
based  upon  the  studies  and  experiences 
of  our  most  skillful  veterinarians  and 
breeders  who  have  had  the  largest  op- 
portunity to  study  -the  subject. 


"The  Yines  of  ^Northeastern  Ameri- 
ca," by  Charles  S.  ITewhall,  is  the  only 
book  published  giving  a  complete  de- 
scription of  this  interesting  side  of  na- 
ture. Yines  have  a  personality  of  their 
own.  Once  recognize  a  species  and  it 
can  seldom  be  confused  with  another, 
so  varied  are  the  postures  and  the  meth- 
ods of  climbing,  besides  the  ordinary 
dilferences  of  foliage  and  floer  and  fruit. 
The  vines  are  all  characters,  even 
cranks,  some^bf  them;  and  the  better  we 
know  them,  the  more  of  individuality 
they  seem  to  have;  and  with  it  all,  the 
better  we  like  them. 

In  this  volumn  each  species  is  studied, 
described  by  flowers,  leaves  and  fruit, 
and  in  general.  Even  "where  found" 
and  uses  are  not  overlooked. 

The  book  is  profusely  illustrated,  and 
a  valuable  manual  for  all. 

Published  by  Gr.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
'New  York. 
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Trains  Run  by  Central  Time. 

Ticket  Offices  at  Station  and  330  North  High  St., 
Corner  of  Naghten. 
*Daily.    IDaily,  except  Sunday. 
From  Columbus  to                    Leave.  Arrive. 

Dayton  &  Cincinnati    *2:30  am     !9:55  am 

Richmond  &  Ind   *2:30  am  *11:20  am 

St.  Louis  &  Ind   *2 :30  am  *12:05  am 

Indianapolis  &  St.  L   *2:30  am  *ll:40am 

Marion  &  Logansport    *7:15  am     !3:45  pm 

Xenia  &  Cincinnati    *7:15  am,    *7 :55  pm 

Dayton  &  Richmond    *7:15  am    *7:55  pm 

Indianapolis  &  St.  L   *7:15  am  *7:55pm 

Peoria  &  Chicago    *7:15  am     *7:55  pm 

Pittsburg  ,&  N.  Y.  Ex   *8:00  am     *7:25  pm 

Dayton  &  Cincinnati    !8:45am    *5:o5  pm 

Piqua  &  Indianapolis   !8 :45  am     !3:45  pm 

Philadelphia  &  N.  Y   *11:35  am     *2:25  pm 

Baltimore  &  Wash,    *11:35  am  *2:25pm 

Pittsburg  &  Wheeling  ....    *11:35  am    *2:25  pm 

Newark  &  Zanesville    *11 :35  am    *2:25  pm 

Urbana  &  Indianapolis  —     *i:45  pm  *11 :20  am 

Dayton  &  Cincinnati    *2:35pm  *ll:20am 

Piqua  &  Richm:Ond   *3:00  pm  *11:20  am 

Indianapolis  &  St.  Louis....     *3:00pm  *11:20  am 

Dayton  &  Cincinnati    *4:15  pm  *12:05  am 

Coshocton  &  Dennison    !4 :00  pm     !8 :20  am 

Newark  &  Zanesville    !4:00  pm  !8:20am 

Logansport  &  Chi.  Ex   *8:30  pm  *7:15  am 

Philadelphia  &  N.  Y   *8 :15  pm  *7 :00  am 

Baltimore  &  Wash   *8:15  pm    *7:00  am 

Pittsburg  &  Harrisburg  —  *8:15  pm  *7:00am 
Philadelphia  &  New  York..    *12:20  am    *2:20  am 

Baltimore  &  Wash   *12 :20  am     *2 :20  am 

Pittsburg  &  East    *2:25  am     *2 :20  am 

BETWEEN 

COLUMBUS, 
AKRON  AND 
CLEVELAND. 


SCHEDULE  IN  EFFECT  JULY  5,  1897. 


Cleveland  Special  P*ll  30  am    P*2  25  pm 

Cleveland  Night  Ex   t*l2  35  am     +*2  15  am 

Akron  &  Cleveland  Lo.  Ex   6  00  am       7  45  pm 

Mt.  v.,  Millersb'g  &  Orrville  Acc.      3  30  pm       9  45  am 
*  Daily.    P  Parlor  Car.    t  Sleeping  Car  attached. 


Only    line    running    Pullman    Vestibule  Sleepers 
between 

COLUMBUS  and  CLEVELAND. 

Kleg-ant  Parlor  Cars  on  Day  Trains. 

LOCAL  SLEEPER  TO  CLEVELAND  can   be  occupied  at 
9  P.  M. 

Car  Stands   at  West   Entrance   of  Union 
Depot. 


This  is  the  Line  for  all  Points  East. 


City  Ticket  Office,  83  North  Higli  St. 

TklKphone  503. 


Chas.  E.  Winterringer, 
Passenger  Agent. 

COLUMBUS,  O. 


C.  F.  Daly, 

Gen'l  Pass.  Agt. 

CLEVELAND,  O. 


I  •  •  •  c^c^c^c^c^* 


^     4 -TRAINS  DAILY— 4  a 

A   BETWEEN   \ 

I  Columbus  and  Toledo  i 

^  PARLOR  CARS  on  Day  Trains, 
X       Pullman  Palace  Sleeping  Cars 
«)  on  Night  Trains. 

9   

S       THE  SHORT  LINE  BETWEEN  « 

^  TOLELO,  COLUMBUS,   -:-  ^ 


WASHINGTON,  BALTIMORE 


With  THROUGH  SLEEPERS  Every 

Day  in  the  Year.  J 


ft 


99 


\      —  f 

y  Solid  Trains  to  ATHENS,  JACKSON,  MIDDLE-  V 
^         PORT,  GALLIPOLIS  and  POMEROY.  ^ 

9  W.  H.  FISHER,  G.  P.  A.,  % 

^  Columbus,  O.  4 

AMERICAN 

Cream  Separator. 

Price, 

Unequaled 
for  the 
Average 
Dairy. 

Largfer  Sizes  if 
desired.  Send  for 
descriptive  cata- 
lo§:ue  


flmerican  Separator  Co., 

Bainbridge, 
Box  1030.  New  York. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


IN  THE 

MEN'S 

Best  Leathers,  czAR 
Good  Workmanship 


SHOE  'house 

33  N.HIGH  ST. 


Own  Your  Own  Scales 

Weigh  all  the  stock,  produce  and  supplies  you 
buy  or  sell  and  save  money ;  weigh  for  your 
^==a,  neighbors  and  make 

^-sft'^tii'^i^.....  money.  Write  for  prices, 

^  testimonials,  and  list  of 
*  uses.    We  sell  direct 
from 


maker  to  buyer. 

The  Howe  Scale  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Howe  Scales  were  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  Ohio  State  University. 


From  27  to  60  Inches 
From  7  to  I  I  Cables 


BUILD  YOUR  FENCE  CHEAP 
lOO  RODS  PER  DAY. 


^ouuii — Mich. 

CYCLONE  FENCE  is  built  on 
scientific  principles;  the  combination 
of  the  cables  reverts  at  regular  in- 
tervals on  our  crimped  picket  and 
furnishes  the  adequate  compensation 
for  contraction  and  expansion,  and 
when  we  add  qu alines  of  the  greatest 
possib  e  sti  ength  and  rigidity  that  can 
be  produced  by  the  combination  of 
wires  and  give  you  a  more  attractive 
fence  in  appearance,  is  it  surprising 
that  we  find  it  easy  to  do  business  ? 

Elkhorn,  Wis.,  July  28th,  1897. 
Cyclone  Fence  Co.,  Holly,  Mich.: 

Dear  Sirs :  I  have  been  putting  up  quite  a 
quantity  of  your  fence  and  have  tested  it  tnorough- 
ly,  and  I  consider  it  the  best  fence  for  all  kinds  of 
stock  that  I  have  ever  seen,  and  I  have  examined 
a  great  many  different  makes  as  I  have  to  use  a 
great  deal  on  a  farm  of  SnO  acres  devoted  to  stock 
raising,  mostly  Percheron  horses.  Resp'y, 

H.  A.  BRIGGS. 
Importer  and  Breeder  of  Percheron  Horses. 


THE  BEST  WAGON 

For  Every  Variety  of  Use  is  the 

''BROWN"  WAGON 


AND  THESE  ARE  THE  REASONS  WHY: 

The  "BROWN"  principles  increases  its  strength, 

durability  and  neat  appearance. 
We  use  Double  Sliders  for  the  coupling  pole. 
The  Tongue  Chains  have  Coil  Springs  in  them— 

makes  them  easy  on  the  horse's  neck. 
Seat  Hooks  locate  themselves — can't  get  out  of 
;  lace,  can't  slip.    Hot  Oil-boiled  Wceels — tires 
can't  come  off. 
Machine  Boxed  Wheels— must  be  true. 
Machine  Fit  Skeins— better  than  can  be  done  by 
hand. 

Have  Extension  Shoe  Skein  which  fully  protects 
axle-used  only  on  THE  -BROWN"  WAGONS. 

Branch  Chains  to  tongue  chains  —  can't  whip 
horse's  legs. 

Besides  all  this  it  is  stamped  "BROWN,"  which 

is  a  guarantee  of  excellence  and  superiority. 
All  about  styles  and  sizes  in  free  circulars. 

BROWN  m  CO.,  •  ZANMLOHIO. 


WE   WILL  SEND 

The  Lantern  and  The  Agricultural  Student  one  year  for  ^l.S^ 

The  Ohio  Farmer  and  The  Agricultural  Student  one  year  for  I.IO 

The  National  Stockman  and  Farmer  and  The  Agricultural  Student  one  year  for  -  -  I.IO 
The  Gentleman  Farmer  Magazine  and  The  Agricultural  Student  one  year  for    -   -  l.OO 

Address,  THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Vegetable,  Flower,  Field,  Grass  Seed,  Oats,  Seed  Potatoes.  &c. 
Clover  and  Timothy  a  Specialty. 

lAipi'Tp  IIO  If  you  want  to  buy  a  Bushel  or  Car  Load.  If  yoa  want  to  sell,  send  us  Samples.  Information  freely 
"  "  I  I  t    UO    given  which  may  save  you  dollars. 

Our  Free  Bulb  Catalogue  for  ^9T^s  fuir  of  valuable 

points  on  Culture  and  Kinds  Best  to  Grow.  Costs  you  a  postal  card  to 
apply  for  it. 


BULBS. 


A.  W.  LIVINGSTON'S  SONS,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 

When  in  the  city  call  at  the  store  (114  North  High  Street)  or  at  our  trial  farm  on  Neil  Avenue,  adjoining  Ohio  State 

University  farm  on  South. 


OHIO    MRDIGAL  UNIVERSITY 

Departments  ot  Medicine,  Dentistry,  Pharmacy. 


LABORATORY.  UNIVERSITY.  PROPOSED  HOSPITAL. 

All  instructions,  except  clinical,  by  the  recitation  system.  Four  years'  graded  course  of  instruction,  of  Y  months 
each.  Students  graded  on  their  daily  reritations  and  term  examinations.  Large  class  room  designed  for  the  recita- 
tion system,  and  the  largest  and  best  equipped  laboratories  belonging  to  any  medical  college  in  the  State.  Abundant 
clinical  facilit/'es.   Considering  superior  advantages,  fees  are  low. 


Session  for  18Q^-9S   begins   Wednesday,  September  IB,  189V. 

Geo.  M.  Waters,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Otto  Arnold,  D.D.S.,  N.  L.  Burner,  F.C.S., 

Dean  of  Madical  Department.  Dean  of  Dental  Department.  Dean  of  Pharmaceutical  Dep't. 

co%e?n?ig^he  Depa^^^^^^  OHIO  MEDICAL  UNIVERSITY,  m-m  N.  Park  St.,  ColumDus,  0. 


KILER'S  PHARMACY  .  .  . 


Welcomes  Students  Old  and  New.    Purity  and  Accuracy. 
*'  In  Scientia  est  Salutar."— O.  S  U.  '96. 
CORNER  EIGHTH  AVE.  AND  HIGH  ST.  Telephone  4  on  886. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


"THE  GENTLEMAN  FARMER"  is  the  handsomest  farm 
*  publication  in  America.  It  is  a  ninety-six  page  pro- 
fusely illustrated  magazine,  published  monthly  by  the 
Brother  Jonathan  Publishing  Co..  of  Chicago  and  edited 
and  illustrated  with  a  view  to  making  it  a  welcome  and  an 
indispensible  visitor  to  every  farm  fireside. 

"The  Gentleman  Farmer  "  has  its  own  corps  of  artists, 
and  while  dealing  with  all  high  c  ass  illustrative  subjects, 
both  foreign  an  i  national,  makes  ,  a  spffecial  study  of  the 
■wants  of  the  American  farm.  Its  editorial  writers  are  all 
men  and  women  of  wide  reputation,  who  have  been  se- 
lected with  a  view  to  giving  the  magazine  the  greatest 
possible  latitude  in  dealing  with  current  thought.  In  its 
pages  each  month  will  be  found  a  clear  and  unbiased  re- 
view of  all  important  questions.  It  will  aim  to  present  to 
its  readers  each  issue  a  forecast,  as  well  as  a  concensus 
of  opinion  upon  the  political,  economic,  social  and  other 
great  questions  of  the  day.  In  addition  to  this  it  will  have 
its  special  farm  features,  besides  a  department  for  the 
women  and  the  young  folks 
Subscription,  SI. 00  per  annum.  10  cents  per  copy. 
BROTHER  JONATHAN  PUBLISHING  CO., 

Manhattan  Block,  Chicago. 


..Lumber.. 


Gtt&flPER  TttflN  EVER. 


TIE  m.  I  GBOSS  GO. 

Cor.  Long  and  Water  Streets, 

Columbus,  O. 

PROp.  S.  P.  TILLEY. 

TEACHER  OF" 

DANCING,  DEPORTMENT, 

And  PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

Academy,  S.  E.  Cor.  Gay  and  High  Streets. 
Residence,  1352  Hunter  Street. 

Private  instruction  ^iveu  during-  the  day 
in  all  the  late  Society  Dances. 

JS^e^Y  classes  will  be  opened  Wednesday- 
and  Thursday. 

GENTS,  $6.00  PER  TERM,  12  LESSONS. 
LADIES,  $4.00  PER  TERM,  12  LESSONS. 


HARDESTY  BROS., 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 

Merchant  Millers. 

Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated  Brands 
©f  Flour 

Purity,  White  Frost  and  Paragon 

ALWAYS  AT  THE  TOP. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  the  Occidental  Pan 
Cake  Flour.   Guaranteed  Superior  to 
Anything  in  the  Market. 


ELLIOTT'S  ART  GALLERY, 

113  South  High  Street. 

fine;  work:  gu^rajvtebd. 

Special  Rates  to  Students. 

You  Get 

the  Profits 


Of  Dealers,  Agents,  Jobbers 
and  Middlemen  by  buying  di- 
rect from  the  manufacturer. 


No  better  wheel  made  than  the 


Acme  Bicycle 

Built  in  our  own  factory  by 
skilled  workmen,  using-  the  best 
material  and  the  most  improved 
machinery.  I/I^e  have  no  agents 
Sold  direct  from  factory  to  the 
rider,  fully  warranted.  Shipped 
anywhere  for  examination. 

WRITE  FOR 

Our  Interesting  Offer 

Acme  Cvcle  Co.,  Elkhart,  Ina. 


STUDENTS 

BUY  

BOOKS— ^ 

Magazines,  Stationery,  Pencils,  Paper, 
Drawing  Instruments,  Rules,  Etc.,  for 
College  Work. 

ALSO  .... 

Presents  for  Brother  and  Sister, 
Father  and  Mother,  and 

Your  Sweetheart,  too,  of 

A.  H.  SMYTHE, 

The  Popular  High  St., 

O.  S.  IJ.  Opposite 

Book  Man.  State  House. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WHAT  WE  WON. 

OHIO  STATE  FAIR. 

2d  on  Aged  Bull.    Aaggie  Beauty's  2d  Statesman. 

1st  on  two-year-old  bull.    Netherland  Clothilde  Pasha. 

1st  and  2d  on  yearling-  bulls.  1st  on  lotalena  Fairmont  Statesman ;  2d  Hilton  Maid  2ds 
Statesman. 

2d  on  bull  calf.  Oxide. 
2d  on  aged  cow.  Vasaline. 

1st  and  2d  on  two-year-old  cows.    1st,  Miss  Sharp  ;  2d,  Mary  Hilton. 
1st  and  2d  on  yearling  heifers.    1st,  Ginger  ;  2d,  Calico  Margaret. 
1st  and  2d  on  calves.    1st,  Often  Repeated  ;  2d,  Inspiration. 
Sweepstakes  we  won  1st  on  graded  herd. 
Sweepstakes  we  won  1st  on  young- herd. 
Sweepstakes  -we  won  1st  on  get  of  bull. 

In  Grand  Sweepstakes  we  won  silver  cup  for  best  dairy  herd,  open  to  all  breeds,  with  Netherland 
Clothilde  Pasha,  Vasaline,  Ruby  Belle,  Buckeye  Girl  3d,  and  Annual.  Also  won  champion  honors 
for  best  dairy  cow  with  Vasaline. 

AT  MICHIGAN  STATE  FAIR. 

We  won  empty  honors.  Had  no  competition,  so  got  ten  1st  premiums.  But  we  won  1st  and  2d 
prizes  for  cow  making  most  butter  fat  in  48  hours.  We  won  first  with  Annual,  -with  3.08  pounds  fat, 
and  2d  with  Vasaline,  with  2.94  pounds  fat  in  48  hours,  which  was  a  very  creditable  showing,  heat, 
dry  feed,  and  worry  by  visitors. 

Catalogue  of  this  herd  on  application. 

W.  B.  Smith  &  Son, 

2488  West  Broad  Street.  GOLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


DUuIaII  I  d  Combined  Grain  and  Fertilizer  LI  11  ILL. 


Positive 

Force 

Feed. 


Grain 
Feed. 


Cone 
Gear. 


Change  of 
Speed 
Device. 


p.  p.  MAST  &  CO. 


No.  42  Canal  St. 


SPRINGFIELD,  0. 
AND  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Steel 
or  Wood 
Wheels. 


Non-Corrosive 
Glass 
Disc. 


Fertilizer 
Feed. 


SEND 
FOR 
CIRCULAR. 


^  ^  ^ 

PROSPERITY  AND  SEPARATORS 


Don't  forget  that  you  have  been  promising  yourself  and  family  that 
Cream  Separator  just  as  soon  as  you  had  a  little  money  in  sight  and  things 
looked  brighter.  They  look  brighter  for  the  farmer  now  than  for  ten  years 
past.  Don't  put  off  so  wise  and  safe  a  purchase  a  day  longer — you  can  make 
it  Hint/  and  there  could  be  no  better  time.  Put  it  in  to-day  and  it  begins  sav- 
ing money  for  you  to-morrow.  It  will  save  and  make  money  faster  in  propor- 
tion to  its  cost  than  any  other  investment  you  ever  made. 


Now  that  the  time  has  come  don't  make  the  mistake  of  trying  to  save  a 
little  by  buying  an  imitating  second  or  third  class  machine  which  is  "cheap" 
on  paper  and  in  first  cost  only.  Get  the  best  and  hence  the  cheapest  in  that  it 
will  save  you  most  and  serve  you  longest.  If  you  are  in  doubt  in  any  way, 
try  and  see  for  yourself.  Send  for  new  "  Baby  "  or  Dairy  catalogue  No.  257, 
and  any  desired  particulars. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co., 


WESTERN  OFFICES: 

RANDOLPH  &  CANAL  STS., 
CHiCAGO. 


GE^tERAL  OFFICES  : 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 
NEW  YORK, 


iiiiiaittii^ 


f)t  wbo  studies  tbe  merits 

of  the  C«:lel»ated 
**AULTMAN~T/r/LOR 

^^.^^^^  THRESHERS,  ^  ^ 
CLOVER  HIJLLERS  and 
FARM  ENGINES  ^  ^ 


mil  buy  no  otDer. 


Catalogtses  FREE  upon  application. 


The  fimtmaQ  &  Taylor  piaolinery  Co., 


MANSFIELD,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


Cfte  Bm 

i$ 

tu  gfteapest. 


FATTENED 

AllLTIUN-lAYLORSnuwSlUX. 


Cargest  Boiler 
in  }l)e  Country* 


